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GOETHE UND DIE SCHWEIZ 


Fritz STRICH 


FE S IST ein kiihnes Unternehmen, iiber Goethe und die Schweiz zu 
schreiben, nachdem bereits eine reiche Literatur tiber dieses Thema 
und ganz besonders das ausgezeichnete Werk von Gottfried Bohnen- 
blust vorliegt. Wird es méglich sein, noch etwas zufiigen zu kénnen, 
was der Rede wert ware? 

Wenn ich trotzdem den Versuch wage, so geschieht es nur darum, 
weil ich zu sehen glaube, dass man die Frage vielleicht unter einem 
neuen Gesichtspunkt behandeln kénne. Es ist der Gesichtspunkt, von 
dem aus ich gern alle Literatur betrachte: der weltliterarische namlich, 
und da ergibt sich heute fiir mich die erwiinschteste Gelegenheit, ein 
Versaumnis nachzuholen. Ich brauchte nicht erst von aussen daran 
erinnert zu werden, dass in meinem Buch tiber Goethe und die Welt- 
literatur so manche Liicken klaffen; wie sollte es denn auch anders 
sein. Aber manche Nationen meldeten sich, weil sie sich tibergangen 
fiihlten. Die Schweiz meldete sich nicht, obwohl sie mindestens eben- 
soviel Recht gehabt hatte, sich ibergangen und verletzt zu fiihlen, und 
also muss ich selbst es nachtraglich fiir sie tun. 

Warum tat sie es nicht? Vielleicht weil sie ihre Literatur der 
deutschen eingegliedert fiihlt und darum die Beziehung Goethes zu ihr 
nicht als eine weltliterarische ansieht, wie sie zu England, Frankreich, 
Italien, Russland, besteht? Aber das ware nicht richtig. Denn es trafe 
ja nur, wenn es tiberhaupt zutrifft, auf die deutsche Schweiz zu, nicht 
aber auf die franzdsische und italienische. Die Schweiz ist nicht nur 
politisch gesehen ein europaischer Mikrokosmos, in dem verschiedene 
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Volkerstamme, germanische und romanische, friedlich, nach gleichem 
Gesetz und Recht, verbunden durch gemeinsame Geschichte und ge- 
meinsames Schicksal in organischem Wachstum und aus freiem Ent- 
schluss zur Einheit und Gemeinschaft zusammengewachsen leben. Sie 
ist es auch kulturell und also auch literarisch. Ich muss gestehen, dass 
ich von Gottfried Kellers Standpunkt in dieser lebenswichtigen Ange- 
legenheit der Schweiz sehr weit entfernt und fast erschreckt von ihm 
bin. Ist es denn wirklich so, dass bei aller selbstverstandlichen Bewah- 
rung der politischen Souveranitat und eines von jedem andern Na- 
tionalleben unterschiedenen Bundeslebens, die Literaturen der deut- 
schen, franzdésischen und italienischen Schweiz in den grésseren 
Stammes- und Sprachgemeinschaften Deutschlands, Frankreichs, Ita- 
liens, aufgehen und aufgehen sollen, dass der franz6sische Schweizer zu 
Corneille, Racine, Moliére und Voltaire schwort, der Tessiner nur an 
italienische Musik und Gelehrsamkeit glaubt und der Deutschschweizer 
seine Bildung aus den tiefen Schachten des deutschen Volkes holt? So 
steht es in Gottfried Kellers Griinem Heinrich. Aber ich kann eine 
solche Trennung politischer Souveranitat und Eigenart von der geis- 
tigen Kultur eines Volkes gar nicht fiir méglich, geschweige denn fiir 
wunschbar halten. Zu innig ist beides, Politik und Kultur, ineinander 
verflochten, sich gegenseitig helfend und stiitzend. Soll wirklich die 
geistige Kultur eines politisch geeinten Volkes zentrifugal nach allen 
Himmelsrichtungen auseinanderstieben’ Wenn aber der _ wissen- 
schaftliche Forscher nicht die Frage nach der Wiinschbarkeit und 
MOoglichkeit, sondern nach der historischen Realitat stellt, so ergibt sich 
ein ganz anderes Bild als das, welches Keller aufstellte. 

Wer hat denn den franzdsischen Klassizismus, der in Deutschland 
seit Lessings Tagen so verachtet war, fast allein auf weiter Flur in 
seiner Zeit verteidigt und hoch verehrt? Gottfried Keller, und zwar in 
einem Brief an Hermann Hettner, der diesen erst zu seiner Abhand- 
lung tiber die franzésische Tragédie veranlasste, in welche der Keller- 
brief als Kronzeuge fiir den franzésischen Klassizismus eingefiigt 
wurde. Dieser Bricf war unter dem Ejindruck der grossen Tragédin 
Rachel geschrieben worden, deren Gastspielen in Berlin Gottfried 
Keller mit Enthusiasmus beiwohnte. Er bekam damals, wie er gesteht, 
fast Lust, sich zu entnationalisieren und franzdsisch zu lernen. Aber 
sein Enthusiasmus galt nicht etwa nur der franzésischen Tragédin, 
sondern der franzésischen Tragédie selbst, und er wettert in seinem 
Brief gegen die Literaten, welche das Gastspiel zur Veranlassung nah- 
men, in alter Weise iiber das altfranzésische Theater zu salbadern. 
“Seit Lessing glaubt jeder Lump in Germania tiber Corneille und 
Racine schlechte Witze machen zu diirfen, ohne zu bedenken, dass 
Lessing die Aufgabe hatte, das franzésische Theater als ein Hindernis 
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fiir eine nationale, eigene Entwicklung wegzuraumen, und dass diese 
Aufgabe nun langst gelost, also das Hindernis nicht mehr da und der 
Anerkennung wieder Raum zu lassen ist, wohl zu eigenem Frommen.” 
Er beruft sich dabei auf Goethes Uebersetzung von Voltaires Mahomet 
und Schillers Uebersetzung der Phaedra des Racine. Er verteidigt 
die franzésischen Tragiker gegen den Vorwurf, dass sie nur Phrasen- 
macher und schlechte Nachahmer der Griechen seien. Er beneidet sie 
um ihre edle Einfachheit, ihre kindliche und doch so mannliche Naivi- 
tat und hauptsachlich um ihre reine, wahre Tragik. “Es wird auch bei 
uns der Tag erscheinen miissen, wo der junge Dramatiker nicht mehr 
glaubt, er dringe am sichersten durch, wenn er ein recht verzwicktes 
und verkiinsteltes Motiv zu Markte fiihre.” 

Wer hat die Worte gesprochen: “J’adore Racine, la simplicité et la 
pureté de sa ligne” ? Kein Welschschweizer, sondern C. F. Meyer, und 
tiber seine Bildung an romanischen Literaturen, an denen Frank- 
reichs und Italiens braucht kein Wort weiter verloren zu werden, so 
klar liegt sie zu Tage. Mit Karl Spitteler und Jacob Burckhardt ist es 
nicht anders. 

Wer aber hat umgekehrt erklart, dass er mit dem franzdsischen 
Klassizismus, seiner conventionellen, oratorisch-deklamatorischen, 
theatralischen Art nichts anfangen koénne? Kein Deutschschweizer, 
sondern der Genfer Amiel, und wahrend Keller das franzésische Gast- 
spiel in Berlin so begeistert erlebte, hat Amiel bei einem solchen Gast- 
spiel in Genf der Tragédie Racines den Vorwurf gemacht, dass in 
dieser “aréne de rhétorique” kein Platz fiir Traumerei, Bewegung und 
Lyrik sei. Die ganze Weltanschauung und Aesthetik Amiels ist aus 
dem tiefen Schacht der deutschen Romantik geholt. Seine alles tragende 
Grundidee weist auf sie hin: dass namlich die Seele die einzige Sub- 
stanz und wahre Wirklichkeit sei, die sogenannte Realitat aber nur 
ein Traum, eine Imagination, ein Symbol, ein Schatten der Seele. Eine 
Landschaft ist ein Seelenzustand. Die Dichtung aber ist der magische 
Spiegel, in dem alle Wirklichkeit transparent, symbolisch erscheint. 
“L/idée est plus réelle que le fait; les contes de fée, les légendes sont 
aussi vrais que l’histoire naturelle et plus encore, car ce sont des em- 
blémes plus transparents; la seule substance proprement dite c’est 
l’ame; qu’est tout le reste? ombre, prétexte, figure, symbole et réve 
... Das ist deutsche Romantik, und man wundert sich nicht, aus 
Amiels Mund die Worte zu vernehmen: “Nous avons tout a perdre 
a nous franciser et 4 nous parisianiser, puisque nous portons alors de 
l'eau a la Seine.” Amiel selbst hat sich in seiner Schrift Du mouve- 
ment littéraire dans la Suisse Romane et de son avenir (1849) zu der 
Ueberzeugung bekannt, dass die romanische Schweiz sich von der 
germanischen durchdringen lassen miisse, ohne sich von ihr ausléschen 
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zu lassen, dass die Schweiz das Band “entre ces deux génies, le génie 
germanique et le génie roman” sein misse. 

Ich frage weiter: Wer hat den Sturz des franzésischen Klassizismus 
in Frankreich selbst herbeigefiihrt und eine Verjiingung der franzdsi- 
schen Literatur durch deutschen Ejinstrom, deutsche Romantik er- 
strebt und auch erreicht ? Es waren Frau von Staél und Benjamin Con- 
stant, die ihrer Herkunft nach doch zur franz6sischen Schweiz gehoren. 
Die grosse Wendung aber, welche iiberhaupt das Geistesleben des 18. 
Jahrhunderts von seiner Orientierung an Frankreich zu der am ger- 
manischen Geiste nahm, ist ja doch auf Rousseau, den Genfer, zuriick- 
zuftihren. 

Die deutsche Romantik, dieser Inbegriff deutscher Geistigkeit, hat 
in der deutschen Schweiz nur allersparlichsten Boden gefunden. Aber 
die Literatur der franzésischen Schweiz speist sich mit Juste Olivier, 
Vinet, Secrétan, Durand, Monneron, Amiel, Rambert aus den Quellen 
des deutschen Idealismus und der deutschen Romantik. Von Monne- 
ron, dem weltschmerzlichen, traumerischen, musikalischen Dichter der 
Alpen und der phantastischen Ballade “Les deux Buveurs” schreibt 
Rambert selbst: “Je ne connais aucun poéte, ayant écrit en frangais, 
qui, par le tour du génie, par la maniére de sentir et de peindre se rap- 
proche davantage de la poésie allemande.” Die romantische Gattung 
der “Ballade fantastique” ist iberhaupt zum ersten Mal durch Monne- 
ron und eben von Deutschland her in die Literatur der Schweiz einge- 
fiihrt worden. Hat Richard Wagner in der deutschen Schweiz irgendei- 
nen Enthusiasten gefunden, der mit dem Sohn der Waadt, Eduard Rod, 
zu vergleichen ware? 

Man sieht, dass der politische Bund verschiedener Nationalitaten, 
welcher Schweiz heisst, keineswegs im geistig-kulturellen Leben nach 
allen Himmelsrichtungen auseinanderstiebt und auch nicht ein blosses 
Nebeneinander verschiedener Kulturen oder nur ein Gleichgewicht auf 
der Wage ist, sondern dass diese verschiedenen Nationalitaten in der 
Schweiz nach innen zueinander streben und sich neigen und auf gegen- 
seitige Durchdringung zielen, auf eine germanisch-romanische Gei- 
steseinheit, auf eine europaische Geistigkeit. Wenn wir die glanzende 
Reihe universal-europaischer Geister von Muralt und Bonstetten, von 
Frau von Staél und Constant bis Keller, Burckhardt, Meyer, Spitteler 
und Ramuz an uns voriberziehen lassen, spiiren wir den Atem der 
Weltliteratur, wie Goethe sie verstand. 

Denn Weltliteratur ist nach Goethes Konzeption die zwischen den 
Nationalliteraturen und damit tiberhaupt zwischen den Nationen ver- 
mittelnde und ihre ideellen Giiter austauschende Literatur, durch 
welche sich die Vélker auf literarischem Wege gegenseitig kennen, 
verstehen, schatzen und dulden lernen, einander nahergeriickt und 
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geistig verbunden werden. Sie ist ein literarischer Briickenbau tiber 
trennende Stréme, ein literarischer Strassenbau tiber trennende Ge- 
birge. Sie ist gleichsam ein Gesprach zwischen den Nationen und deren 
Teiinahme aneinander. Sie ist der geistige Raum, in dem die Volker 
mit der Stimme ihrer Dichter und Schriftsteller nicht mehr nur zu 
sich selbst und von sich selbst, sondern zueinander reden. Sie ist ein 
wechselseitiges Geben und Empfangen. Ein Volk empfangt in ihr von 
andern Volkern, was es selbst noch nicht besitzt ; es gibt in ihr an andere 
Volker, was diese selbst noch nicht besitzen. Sie ist die gegenseitige 
Bildung, Erziehung und Erganzung der Nationen zu menschlicher 
Totalitat. 

In diesem Goetheschen Sinne also ist die gesammtschweizerische 
Literatur als ein weltliterarischer Mikrokosmos zu betrachten. Im 
kleinen, engen, aber hohen Raum der Schweiz begegnen sich die euro- 
paischen Volker und suchen die germanisch-romanische Geisteseinheit 
herzustellen. 

Das ist es nun, was das Verhaltnis zwischen Goethe und der Schweiz 
so eigenttimlich macht, so unvergleichbar jeder anderen Beziehung 
Goethes zu andern Voélkern und Literaturen, wenn man eben nicht nur 
die deutsche, sondern die ganze Schweiz dabei bedenkt. 

Man muss aber zwischen dem, was die Schweiz fiir Goethe und dem, 
was Goethe fiir die Schweiz bedeutete, unterscheiden, sowie man immer 
bei weltliterarischen Betrachtungen zwischen Geben und Empfangen 
unterscheiden muss. 

Die Schweiz hat zunachst als eine unteilbare Einheit auf Goethes 

3ildung gewirkt. Er wurde ja in jenem Augenblick geboren, da die 
weltliterarische Sendung der Schweiz sich zu erfiillen begann, da nam- 
lich von Bern, Ziirich und Genf mit der Stimme Hallers, Gessners und 
Rousseaus der Ruf nach Riickkehr zur Natur erténte und ein euro- 
paisches Echo fand. Franzésische und deutsche Schweiz stellten sich 
damit von Anfang an als einheitliches Bild vor die Seele des jungen 
Goethe: als das Land Rousseaus, Hallers und Gessners, in dem sich 
die Natur noch rein und unentstellt erhielt. “Natur, Natur!” wird 
auch das Losungswort des jungen Goethe. Es wird sein Kampfruf 
gegen alle Konvention und alle Décadence. Er ruft ihn dem franzési- 
schen Klassizismus entgegen. Im Namen der Natur erschafft er pro- 
metheisch seine Menschen, seinen Gotz und Werther, seinen Faust, 
wetteifernd mit Shakespeare, der fiir den Jiinger Rousseaus dem Genius 
der Natur zu gleichen schien. Die Schweiz ist mit der Erweckung ger- 
manischen Geistes in die Weltliteratur eingetreten, und nicht umsonst 
wurde Rousseau durch die Frau von Staél “le génie du nord” genannt. 
Natur gegen Konvention, Freiheit gegen Zwang in Staat, Gesellschaft 
und Kunst, Schépferkraft gegen Bildung, Einfachheit und Reinheit 
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der Sitten gegen verderbenden Luxus zu stellen: das war es, was auch 
von dem jungen Goethe als schweizerisch empfunden wurde und in 
ihm ziindete. 

Dies magische Bild eines naturhaften Lebens aber stieg vor ihm in 
Raum und Rahmen einer Natur auf, die so gewaltig ist, dass sie aller 
Entstellung durch Menschenhand spottet. 

Wenn man den ungeheuren Eindruck der Alpenwelt, der in Goethe 
seit seiner ersten Reise in die Schweiz nicht mehr erlosch, richtig ver- 
stehen und deuten will, muss man zuerst bedenken, dass dieser Ein- 
druck auf einen Menschen geschah, der die innerliche Bereitschaft dazu, 
ja die innere Notwendigkeit, ihn zu empfangen, besass. Wenn Goethe 
eine Reise unternahm, so tat er es nie aus Griinden der Zerstreuung 
und Unterhaltung oder Sensation, sowie er niemals etwas tat, wozu ihn 
nicht sein innerer Damon ndétigte. Er wollte nicht vor sich selber fliehen, 
sondern sich selbst erfiillen, und so kénnen auch Reisen in fremde 
Naturen die gleiche Sendung fiir einen Dichter haben wie geistige 
Reisen in fremde Literaturen der Welt. Wenn es Goethe 1775 zum 
ersten Mal in die Schweiz trieb, so darum, weil er innerlich so gross, 
so weit, so offen geworden war, dass seine Seele nun auch des ihr ange- 
messenen und also ungemessenen Raumes bedurfte, in dem sie ad- 
lergleich ihre Schwingen entfalten, aus dem sie Nahrung fiir ihr inneres 
Wachstum saugen kénnte, und der ihr die Symbole schenken wiirde, 
in denen sie ihre innere Grossheit, ihren Héhendrang, ihr Fernver- 
langen zur Erscheinung und Gestaltung bringen kénnte. Ja, das ist es: 
Goethe bedurfte der Symbole, die ihm sein heimatlicher Raum nicht 
schenken konnte. Die Schweiz verhiess sie ihm. Als er Bodmer in 
Ziirich besuchte, beneidete er ihn darum, ein Leben mit solcher Fern- 
sicht nach den blauen Gebirgshohen gelebt zu haben. ‘““Hatte mich das 
Schicksal in irgend einer grossen Gegend heissen wohnen, ich wollte 
mit jedem Morgen Nahrung der Grossheit aus ihr saugen wie aus 
meinem lieblichen Tal Geduld und Stille.” 

Man muss freilich immer bedenken, dass die Natur nicht den Men- 
schen bildet, sondern dass es auf den Menschen ankommt, der und wie 
er sie erlebt. Die Dichter der Schweiz, Bodmer, Haller, Gessner, wur- 
den in der gleichen Natur zu Idyllikern. Goethe war wohl der erste 
Dichter, der die Alpenwelt, ihre Gipfel, Stréme und Wasserstiirze, 
erhaben erlebte. Man muss auch bedenken, dass auch die Seele ihre 
Jahreszeiten hat und die junge, aufbliihende, in die Unendlichkeit 
langende einer anderen Landschaft bedarf als die reife, die nach Frucht 
und Form verlangt. Man steigt niemals in den gleichen Strom, aber 
man steigt auch niemals auf die gleichen Berge, weil der steigende 
Mensch sich wandelt. Der junge Goethe, der im Wertherkostiim die 
Schweiz durchstiirmt, wetteifert mit dem himmelstitirmenden Titanis- 
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mus der Berge, mit den reissenden Str6men und den kreisenden Adlern. 
Denn er fiihlt sich ihnen gleich, und wenn der Einstrom so gewaltiger 
Bilder von seinem inneren Seelenraum nicht ganzlich aufgenommen 
werden kann und ihn zum Ueberfliessen bringt, dann wird die Selig- 
keit des ersten Alpenerlebnisses zum Schmerz, der sich manchmal in 
Tranen lost. Aber als Goethe das zweite Mal, 1779, nun schon von 
Weimar aus die Schweiz besucht, gewandelt, innerlich ruhig und still 
geworden, erlebt er die Alpenwelt auch anders. Die Seele floss nicht 
uber, wenn es bis gegen den Rand stieg, sondern fihlte sich nur ganz 
und gar ausgefillt, weil Aug und Seele die erhabenen Gegenstande 
fassen konnte. Ja, wenn sie auch nicht fassbar waren und selbst seine 
Finbildungskraft tiberstiegen, so erregten sie doch nicht mehr die ti- 
tanisch-iibermenschliche Sehnsucht, sondern den Willen zur Entsa- 
gung und Anerkennung menschlicher Begrenztheit. Als er auf der Dole 
stand und die Reihe der glanzenden Ejisgebirge das Auge und die Seele 
an sich zog, gab er gern jede “Pratention ans Unendliche” auf, “da man 
nicht einmal mit dem Endlichen im Anschauen und Gedanken fertig 
werden kann.” Vor sich sah er noch fruchtbares, bewohntes Land; der 
3oden, auf dem er stand, trug noch Gras, Futter fiir Tiere, von denen 
der Mensch Nutzen zieht. “Das kann sich der einbildische Herr der 
Welt noch zueignen, aber jene Gipfel sind wie eine heilige Reihe von 
Jungfrauen, die der Geist des Himmels in unzuganglichen Gegenden, 
fiir sich allein, vor unsern Augen in ewiger Reinheit aufbewahrt.” 
Dahin ist jetzt der Wunsch zu fliegen. Im Anblick des Montblanc ver- 
sucht er in Gedanken seine Wurzeln wieder an die Erde zu befestigen, 
und jetzt, da er innerlich ruhig als schauender und ordnender Geist vor 
der tibergewaltigen Natur steht, vermag er auch die ewigen Gesetze zu 
erahnen oder zu erkennen, die auch in diesem Chaos, dieser wild zerris- 
senen Masse wirksam sind. “Es mag geschehen sein, wie und wenn es 
wolle, so haben sich diese Massen gross und einfach zusammengesetzt. 
Was ftir Revolutionen sie nachher bewegt, getrennt, gespalten haben, 
so sind auch diese doch nur einzelne Erschiitterungen gewesen, und 
selbst der Gedanke einer so ungeheuren Bewegung gibt ein hohes Ge- 
fiihl von ewiger Festigkeit.” Er ftihlte tief, dass auch hier nicht Will- 
kur herrsche, sondern ein alles bewegendes, ewiges Gesetz. 

Auf der ersten Reise in die Schweiz entstand das Gedicht “Auf dem 
See,” das der Ausdruck eines pantheistischen Gefiihles ist, mit dem 
der Mensch zuriickkehrt in den Schoss der ihn nahrenden, wiegenden 
und reifenden Allmutter Natur. Seine Form ist dynamisch und gestaltet 
in wechselnden Rythmen den Wandel des dichterischen Erlebnisses, 
wie er sich—ein werdender Prozess—vom Anfang bis zum Ende des 
Gedichts vollzieht. Auf der zweiten Reise aber entstand im Anblick des 
Staubbachs der “‘Gesang der Geister tiber den Wassern,” und es ist 
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Gesang eines erhabenen Geistes, der selbst iiber den Wassern steht und 
ruhig schauend auch im stiirzenden und wechselnden Element die ewige 
Idee, das dauernde Gesetz in der vergehenden Erscheinung zu erblicken 
vermag. Die Natur ist nun zum menschlich-geistigen Symbol gewor- 
den : “Des Menschen Seele gleicht dem Wasser.” Die Form hat sich be- 
ruhigt und fihrt trotz ihrer sogenannten “freien Rythmen” ein sich 
selbst gleich bleibendes Mass durch alle rythmische Bewegung hin- 
durch. 

Die Mutterwelt der Natur, vom Vater Geist befruchtet, gebiert die 
ewigen Symbole Goethescher Dichtung. Das Hochgebirge wird Symbol 
der unerschiitterlichen Festigkeit und Ruhe, der Wassersturz, der 
Rheinfall von Schaffhausen, der reissende Strom: Symbol der ewigen 
Bewegung und Gefahrdung allen Lebens. Der Montblanc, wie eine 
Pyramide gesehen, die “von einem innern geheimnisvollen Lichte 
durchzogen” ist, entziindet ihm die Begierde, die Pyramide seines Da- 
seins, deren Basis ihm angegeben und gegriindet war, so hoch als még- 
lich in die Luft zu spitzen. Der Gotthard, gegen den sich alle anderen 
Gebirge um ihn her sich zu “neigen” scheinen und “von dem aus Ge- 
birge und Fliisse in alle vier Himmels Gegenden auslaufen” ; “die reine 
Reihe aller Schnee- und Eisgebirge,” die aus dem wolkigen Nebelmeer 
emporsteigt, “ohne Unterschied von Namen der Volker und Fiirsten, 
die sie zu besitzen glauben, nur einem grossen Herrn und dem Blick der 
Sonne unterworfen, der sie schén rétete”: das sind Symbole fir die 
Einheit und Weite der Welt, und so gewann die Goethesche Geistigkeit 
ihren symbolischen Raum. 

Die Schweiz lasst nun den Dichter Goethe nicht mehr los. Sie lebt 
in seiner Phantasie, er lebt in ihr, auch als er sie nicht mehr mit leib- 
lichen Augen sieht. Faust am Anfang des zweiten Teiles, gereinigt, 
veredelt und erhoben, aufschauend zu den Gipfelriesen und dann in der 
vom Wassersturz bewegten Wechseldauer des Regenbogens das ewige, 
zur Entsagung rufende Gesetz erschauend: “Am farbigen Abglanz 
haben wir das Leben’’—Faust, von Helenas Wolkengewandern nach 
Norden getragen und auf dem Gipfel eines Hochgebirges niedergelas- 
sen : das sind aus Erinnerungen an die Schweiz, den Vierwaldstattersee, 
den Rheinfall, den Gotthardt gewobene, von dichterischer Phantasie 
zusammengeschaute Symbole des faustischen Goethegeistes, sym- 
bolische Landschaften, welche der zerstérenden und aufbauenden 
x<raft, dem Gliick und den Gefahren, der Unerschiitterlichkeit und der 
Verwandlung, den Stiirzen und Aufschwiingen faustischen Menschen- 
tums, seiner Einsamkeit, seinem Streben aus Dunkel zum Licht erst 
den wiirdigen und angemessenen Daseinsraum boten. 

Ich habe von der Mutterwelt der Natur als dem Schoss der Symbole 
gesprochen, wenn sie vom Vater dem Geist befruchtet wird. Aber auch 
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in die Vaterwelt Goethes ist schweizerischer Geist gedrungen. Nicht 
anders wenigstens kann ich Goethes von Enthusiasmus gestaltetes Bild 
Lavaters verstehen, das uns seine Darstellung der zweiten Reise bietet. 
Wie steht da doch Lavater als der liebende, sorgende und die Menschen 
aneinanderschliessende Vater im Hause da, der es Goethe erst ganz zum 
Bewusstsein bringt, in was fiir einem sittlichen Tod wir gewohnlich zu- 
sammen leben, und woher das Eintrocknen und Ejinfrieren eines Her- 
zens kommt, das in sich nie diirr und nie kalt ist. “Gebe Gott,” so 
schreibt Goethe damals, “dass unter mehr grossen Vorteilen auch 
dieser uns nach Hause begleite, dass wir unsere Seelen offen behalten, 
und wir die guten Seelen auch zu 6ffnen vermégen.” “O trinke Mor- 
genliifte, bis dass du offen bist,” so hat Hélderlin dann gesungen. 
Goethe trank sie in der Schweiz, und die Oeffnung seiner Seele geschah 
durch diesen vaterlichen Menschen Lavater. Vatergeist! Das ist der 
Geist, der die Schweiz seit Rousseau zum Lande der Erziehung machte 
und seine grésste, giiltigste Verkérperung in Pestalozzi gewann. Man 
weiss, dass nicht nur Rousseaus Naturevangelium, sondern auch seine 
Erziehungsidee einen tiefen Eindruck in Goethe hinterliess. Man weiss 
auch, dass die Beziehung zwischen Pestalozzi und Goethe zu einer wah- 
ren Tragédie wurde, dass Pestalozzi um Goethe rang, wie Jakob mit 
dem Engel rang, und auch, dass trotz Goethes Widerstand mehr als es 
ihm bewusst war, der erzieherische Sinn in ihm durch Pestalozzi ge- 
nahrt wurde. Man weiss auch, dass auf dem Wege tiber Fellenberg der 
schweizerische Vatergeist in Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre drang 
und das Bild der padagogischen Provinz bestimmte, in welcher Wil- 
helm Meisters Sohn erzogen wird. Aber auch die entscheidende Wand- 
lung, die Wilhelm Meister selbst schon in den Lehrjahren durchmacht, 
scheint im Zusammenhang mit Pestalozzi zu stehen. 

Zu der gleichen Zeit, da Goethes Seele sich im Erlebnis Lavaters zu 
6ffnen begann und es ihn trieb, nun selbst auch andere Seelen zu 6ffnen, 
richtete Pestalozzi in der Abendstunde eines Einsiedlers, diesem 
Hochgesang auf den Vatersinn, seine Warnung, seine flehende Mah- 
nung an Goethe : 


Aeussere und innere Menschenhohe, auf dieser reinen Bahn der Natur geleitet, 
ist Vaterstand und Vatersinn gegen niedere Krafte und Anlagen. 

Mensch in deiner Hohe, wiege den Gebrauch deiner Krafte nach diesem Zweck. 

Vatersinn hoher Krafte gegen die unentwickelte schwache Herde der Mensch- 
heit. 

O Fiirst in deiner Hohe! 

O Goethe in deiner Kraft! 

Ist das nicht deine Pflicht, o Goethe, da deine Bahn nicht ganz Natur ist? 

Schonung der Schwachheit, Vatersinn, Vaterzweck, Vateropfer im Gebrauch 
seiner Kraft, das ist reine Héhe der Menschheit. 

O Goethe in deiner Hohe, ich sehe hinauf von meiner Tiefe, erzittere, schweige 
und seufze. 
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Deine Kraft ist gleich dem Drang grosser Fiirsten, die dem Reichsglanz Mil- 
lionen Volkssegen opfern. 


Dieser erschiitternde Ruf ist vielleicht doch nicht vergeblich ge- 
wesen. Vielleicht ist er doch nicht nur an Goethes Ohr, sondern in ihn 
hineingedrungen, hat in seinen unbewussten Seelentiefen weckend ge- 
wirkt und dann, als die Zeit gekommen war, Antwort und Echo in 
Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahren gefunden: als namlich in Wilhelm Meis- 
ter, da er sein Kind gefunden hat, der Vatersinn erwacht und aus dem 
Vatersinn der Vaterzweck, das Vateropfer wird. Alles soll nun dem 
Kinde entgegenwachsen, und mit dem Gefiihl des Vaters erwirbt Wil- 
helm Meister auch alle Tugenden eines Biirgers. Die Selbstsucht 
schwindet, und fiir andere Wesen Sorge zu tragen wird nun sein in- 
nerer Drang. Es ist wohl méglich, dass diese allentscheidende Wand- 
lung, die sich durch den erwachenden Vatersinn in Wilhelm Meister 
vollzieht, das Echo ist auf Pestalozzis Ruf. 

Freilich, wenn Wilhelm Meister aus dem Lehrling zum Erzieher 
wird, bleibt doch die Frage offen, ob Goethe auch als Dichter und 
Kiinstler nicht nur Menschen gestalten sondern auch erziehen will, ob 
er der Kunst diese vaterliche Sendung zusprach. Die Frage ist nicht 
kurz und einfach zu beantworten. Aber man darf vielleicht soviel sagen, 
dass nach Goethes Idee alle wahre Kunst erziehend, humanisierend 
wirke, ob sie es will oder nicht. Dies glaubte, dies wusste er, und er ver- 
traute darauf. Aber sie darf es nicht wollen, es darf nicht ihr Zweck 
sein, und je weniger dies der Fall ist, umso sicherer wird sie erziehen. 
Die reine, zwecklose Form, die absichtslose Schénheit: sie grade ist 
Erzieherin zu wahrem Menschentum. 

Hier stehen wir offenbar vor einer wesentlichen Verschiedenheit 
zwischen Goethe und dem schweizerischen Geist. Denn das ist ja langst 
als Wesenszug der schweizerischen Dichter erkannt worden, dass sie 
die zwecklose Kunst, die reine Schénheit der Form nicht kennen und 
anerkennen, sondern vaterlichen Geistes mit ihrer Dichtung ins Leben 
wirken und ihr Volk zu wahrem, echtem Volk erziehen wollen. Ausnah- 
men, wie C. F. Meyer und Spitteler bestatigen nur die Regel, und diese 
Dichter selbst haben ja ihre Kunst als Emanzipation vom schweizeri- 
schen Geist empfunden. Es gibt gewiss manchen Zug in Goethe, der ihn 
dem schweizerischen Geiste nahebringt, und ich denke dabei besonders 
an jene Goethesche Verbindung von Dichtertum und bildendem Kiinst- 
lertum, die in keiner Literatur so haufig zu finden ist wie in der schweiz- 
erischen und wirklich zu ihren Wesenziigen gehért. Aber jene Kluft 
zwischen dem zwecklosen Kiinstler Goethe und dem erzieherischen 
Dichter der Schweiz kann und darf nicht weggeleugnet werden. Sie 
besteht und hat manchem Schweizer den Weg zu Goethe versperrt, zu 
Goethe, dem Olympier. Zeus ist nun einmal nicht der Gott als Erzieher. 
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Antike Kunst erzieht durch Form zur Form. Ja, der Wille zur Form 
hat es vermocht, Goethes Geftihl der Schweiz gegeniiber abzukihlen. 
Ich denke hier nicht an den tragischen Bruch mit Lavater, obwohl auch 
dies dazu gehért ; denn es war der Bruch des Kiinstlers mit dem re- 
ligidsen Erzieher, des Gestalters mit dem Propheten. Aber ich denke 
daran, dass der hochklassische Goethe keine Lust mehr verspiirte, zum 
dritten Male in die Schweiz zu reisen, und es nur darum dennoch tat, 
weil er wegen der kriegerischen Wirren der Zeit nicht nach Italien 
reisen konnte, wo er sich mit seinem Schweizer Freund und Kunstbe- 
rater Heinrich Meyer hatte treffen wollen. Die erhabene Natur der 
Schweiz hatte ihren magischen Zauber fiir ihn verloren, weil sie ihn 
nun “formlos” diinkte. Der “graue Gotthard” mit seinen Wolkenfelsen 
und wiisten Talern war eben kein Olymp, auf dem die seligen Griechen- 
gotter wohnen, und kein Parnass der Musen. Goethe hatte inzwischen 
eine andere Natur erlebt, Italiens Natur, die selbst schon formentrach- 
tig war und miitterlicher Schoss, aus dem das Urbild der Pflanzen, die 
Palme, und das Urbild der antiken Kunst geboren wurde. Er war auf 
dem klassischen Boden gestanden, hatte in den seligen Buchten und 
Gefilden Siziliens Homer zu verstehen gelernt und in Rom seine /phi- 
genie vollendet. Auch er war in Arkadien gewesen, und seitdem ver- 
langte ihn nicht mehr nach schneebedeckten Gipfeln und Gletschern, 
Wolkenfelsen und wiisten Talern, Wassersttirzen und wilden Stromen. 
Er hatte in der Schweiz wohl einst den Homer in Bodmers UVeberset- 
zung auf Seen und Bergen gelesen und glaubte ihn damals in seiner 
Natiirlichkeit erst ganz zu verstehen. Seitdem er ihn auf Sizilien gelesen 
hatte, in der homerischen Landschaft, die sich ihm schon selbst wie ein 
Kunstwerk darstellte, erschien ihm auch die Kunst Homers in anderem 
Licht. Was konnte ihm die Schweiz jetzt noch bieten! Dass auch ihr 
Boden einst klassischer Boden war und noch antike Kunst in sich barg, 
das kam ihm nur in zornigen Augenblicken zum Bewusstsein, wenn 
sparliche Reste von antiken Mosaiken vor seinen Augen ans Tages- 
licht traten und nicht beachtet und behiitet wurden. 

So richtet er sich denn auf seiner dritten Reise (1797) zusammen 
mit Heinrich Meyer in Stafa am Zurchersee ein wahres Museum ein. 
Denn Heinrich Meyer brachte aus Italien Kopien und Stiche von an- 
tiken and italienischen Kunstwerken mit und zauberte ihm so Italien 
in die Schweiz. Wie jubelte Goethe damals, als die Kopie der Aldo- 
brandinischen Hochzeit auf gefahrlichem Wege durch die kriegerischen 
Wirren hindurch gliicklich nach Stafa gelangte, dem allgewaltigen 
Napoleon entronnen und entrissen. Die Freunde, Goethe und Heinrich 
Meyer, sprechen nur iiber Kunst and besonders iiber das Probiem der 
Form: welche Gegenstinde sich der kiinstlerischen Form am bequem- 
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sten zur Gestaltung anbieten. Die Urgebirge der Schweiz tun es wahr- 
lich nicht. 

Aber nun zeigt sich uns ein gewaltiges Schauspiel. Denn Goethe 
lebte damals so tief und sicher in der antiken Welt der Kunst, dass er 
als Kiinstler auch die der Form widerstrebende Natur zu bezwingen 
versuchte und vermochte. Als ihn auf der Gotthardwanderung die 
Nachricht vom Tode einer jungen, sehr von ihm geliebten Frau, der 
Schauspielerin Christiane Neumann, erreicht, da beginnt er inmitten der 
formlosesten Natur, von Felsmassen, zackigen, beeisten Gipfeln, tosen- 
den Strémen, Spalten und Kliiften jenes geformteste, gestaltetste, siid- 
lichste Gebilde : die Elegie ““Euphrosyne,” in der ihm “auf des héchsten 
Gebirgs beeisten, zackigen Gipfeln” die griechische Gestalt Euphrosy- 
nens gleich einer antiken Muse erscheint, ihn um dichterische Verewi- 
gung anfleht, wie Antigone einst durch Sophokles verewigt wurde, 
und dann von Hermes, dem griechischen Totenfiihrer, wieder ins 
Schattenreich gerufen wird. Wenn man “Euphrosyne” mit der “Zueig- 
nung” vergleicht, in der auch eine antikische Musengestalt bei einer 
Bergbesteigung dem Dichter aus Wolken entgegentritt, und sieht, wie 
harmonisch sich diese Gestalt einer stidlichen Landschaft einfiigt, so 
wird die Seltsamkeit dieser Elegie ““Euphrosyne” ganz offenbar werden. 
Die griechische Euphrosyne und der homerische Gott auf dem Gott- 
hard! Das klassischste Gebilde in dieser Landschaft begonnen (wenn 
auch erst nach Goethes Riickkehr in Jena vollendet)! Aber nur so 
konnte Goethe sich damals als klassischer Kiinstler in der Schweiz be- 
haupten, und als er dann “von den Winterscenen des unfruchtbaren 
Gotthard” herabstieg und sich in sein Museum am Ziirchersee zurtick- 
zog, da empfand er es selbst, wie er auf solchem Wege “von dem Form- 
losesten zum Geformtesten” iibergegangen sei und damit getan habe, 
was dem nordischen Kiinstler schwer, ja beinahe unméglich ist : “vom 
Formlosen zur Gestalt tiberzugehen und wenn er auch bis dahin durch- 
gedrungen ware, sich dabei zu erhalten.” 

Hier hat sich offenbar etwas zwischen Goethe und die Schweiz 
gestellt. 

Aber war es denn nicht ein Schweizer, Heinrich Meyer, der schon 
in Italien Goethes Fiihrer zur klassischen Kunst war und es bis an sein 
Ende geblieben ist, was Goethe zu den gliicklichsten Ereignissen seines 
Lebens zahlte? Forderte Goethe ihn nicht auf, ihm durch Nachrichten 
aus Italien den nordischen Himmel zu erheitern ? War Heinrich Meyer 
es nicht, der ihm Italien in die Schweiz zauberte? Gibt es denn nicht 
einen schweizerischen Humanismus, so alt und so reich, wie nur ir- 
gendwo sonst ? Aber dieser schweizerische Humanismus tragt doch ein 
besonderes Geprage. Er ist dem Kult der reinen, schénen Kunstform 
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nicht so hingegeben wie der europaische Humanismus sonst. Er hat 
im antiken Rom den Willen zur festgefiigten Lebensform des Staates 
gefunden. Er ist weit mehr ein ethischer als ein aesthetischer Hu- 
manismus. Wo in der Schweiz ein wirklich an der rémischen Antike 
gebildeter Stil entstand, in Johannes von Miillers Geschichtschreibung 
namlich, da ist er der Ausdruck staatlicher Gesinnung und Zielsetzung 
und hat sich an Caesar und Tacitus gebildet. Heinrich Meyer aber, der 
Klassizist, war ja doch ein Jiinger Winckelmanns, in dessen Geist, auf 
dessen Spur er sich mit Goethe traf. Er gab auch Winckelmanns Werke 
heraus und als Vollendung Winckelmanns wurde seine griechische 
Kunstgeschichte von Goethe so hoch gestellt. Nicht schweizerischer 
Geist ist durch das Medium Heinrich Meyers an Goethes Klassizismus 
beteiligt, und nun sage ich: es ist vielmehr umgekehrt, und was sich 
zwischen Goethe und die Schweiz stellte, das hat bildend und erziehend 
auf die Schweiz gewirkt, die deutsche namlich, nicht die franzdsische 
Schweiz, und damit nehme ich das weltliterarische Thema wieder auf. 

Romanische Nationen bediirfen Goethescher Formerziehung nicht. 
Das Formgefiihl ist ihnen als den Erben der Antike angeboren. Es 
liegt ihnen im Blute. Goethe hat seine klassiche Form erst an antiker 
und romanischer Kunst gebildet. Auch die franzdsische Schweiz be- 
durfte solcher Erziehung nicht. Aber Goethe konnte in ihr eine andere 
Wirkung haben. Es ist sehr auffallend, dass nicht seine Werke des 
hohen, klassischen Stiles, sondern Werther und Faust dort den giin- 
stigsten Boden fanden. Von einer eigentlich wandelnden Wirkung kann 
man freilich nicht sprechen. Denn es war die von Rousseau entfesselte 
Bewegung, die durch Goethe lebendig erhalten und vertieft wurde. Die 
Literatur der franzdsischen Schweiz ging gewiss von franzésischen 
Traditionen aus. Aber ihre Sendung war es gerade, dem franzésischen 
Klassizismus durch Einstrom anderen Geistes die allzu starr gewordene 
Form zu nehmen, die franzésische Literatur zu verjiingen und ihr neuen 
Lebensatem einzuhauchen. Dieser neue Geist war von einer germani- 
schen Nation, von England, beeindruckt und vom Genfer Protestan- 
tismus gepragt. Eugéne Rambert ist in seiner Abhandlung tiber Schil- 
ler, Goethe et les Alpes so weit gegangen zu erklaren, dass Frankreich 
durch die Verwerfung des Protestantismus den Bruch mit der franzési- 
schen Schweiz vollzogen und ihn durch seine Zentralisation noch tiefer 
gemacht habe, wahrend der Protestantismus das Band zwischen der 
franzdsischen Schweiz und Deutschland bilde, wodurch der Ideenaus- 
tausch zwischen diesen beiden Landern lebhafter und fruchtbarer sei. 
Das ist gewiss zu weit gegangen, wo doch grade der protestantische 
Geist durch Rousseau, Frau von Staél und Constant so fruchtbar und 
lebendig an der Entwicklung der franzdsischen Literatur beteiligt war. 
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Rousseau ist geradezu als Ahnherr der franzésischen und der euro- 
paischen Romantik iiberhaupt anzusprechen. Er, der so starken Ein- 
fluss auf den jungen Goethe gehabt hatte, ist es auch gewesen, der in 
der franzésischen Schweiz einen so fruchtbaren Boden fiir die Auf- 
nahme von Goethes Werther geschaffen hat, wie ihn die deutsche 
Schweiz nie besass. Als Goethe 1779 nach Genf kam, da hOrte er zu 
seiner Verwunderung, dass die franzdsische Schweiz vom Werther 
bezaubert sei, und man fragte ihn dort, ob er nicht mehr dergleichen 
schreiben werde. Die Frau von Staél wurde durch den Werther, “dies 
Buch des Enthusiasmus, der Leidenschaft, der Auflehnung gegen die 
Gesellschaft,” fiir Goethe und die deutsche Dichtung gewonnen. Sie 
war dann bei ihrem Besuch in Weimar sehr enttauscht, dass Goethe so 
gar nicht mehr ihrem Wertherideal gleiche. Aber sie hat doch in Goethe 
den Inbegriff deutscher Romantik gesehen, und ihr Goethebild hat 
wesentlich zur Entfesselung der europaischen Romantik und zum Sturz 
des Klassizismus beigetragen. Benjamin Constants Adolphe ist schon 
langst als ein jiingerer Bruder Werthers erkannt worden, und die 
Wirkung Werthers ist in der Literatur der franzosischen Schweiz auch 
das neunzehnte Jahrhundert hindurch lebendig geblieben. Als Zeugen 
dafiir konnen besonders Amiel, Monneron und Rod gelten. Das durch 
den Werther erregte “mal du siécle,” der Schmerz um die Unvereinbar- 
keit zwischen den idealen Forderungen der inneren Imagination und 
der gegebenen Realitat der Welt, ist nirgends starker als in ihnen zum 
Ausbruch gekommen. Nur dass bei den franzésischen Schweizern das 
moralische Gewissen, “la conscience,” an diesem Schmerz weit mehr 
beteiligt ist als in Werthers Leiden. 

Zum Werther aber tritt der Faust, der in keinem Dichter der deut- 
schen Schweiz so tiefe Spuren hinterlassen hat wie in Amiel. Er hat 
ihn immer wieder mit Ergriffenheit gelesen, weil er sich selbst, seine 
inneren Qualen und Dissonanzen, in ihm wiederfand. Er nannte ihn 
den Typus der Angst, zu dem er selbst gehdrte, “spectre de ma con- 
science, fantome de mon tourment, image des combats incessants de 
l’Ame qui n’a pas trouvé son aliment, sa paix, sa foi.” Faust war ihm 
das Beispiel eines Lebens, das seinem Gott nicht begegnet ist und auf 
seiner Irrfahrt durch die Welten den unausléschlichen Brand der Sehn- 
sucht in sich tragt. “Moi aussi, je suis réduit au néant et je frissonne 
au bord des grands abimes vides de mon étre intérieur, étreint par la 
nostalgie de l’inconnu, altéré par la soif de l’infini . . .” Auch die funf 
Uebersetzungen, die der Faust durch Dichter der franzdsischen 
Schweiz erfahren hat und die zu den bedeutendsten Faustiibersetzun- 
gen tiberhaupt gehoren—-unter ihnen die von Albert Stapfer und von 
Mare Monnier—iegen Zeugnis davon ab, wie stark der Faust die 
franzdsische Schweiz beschaftigte. 
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Amiel selbst hat Fausts Glaubensbekenntnis tibersetzt, und in sei- 
nem Buch Les Etrangéres finden sich noch viele Uebersetzungen Goe- 
thescher Gedichte; ja, zwei freirythmische Hymnen Goethes bilden 
seinen Anfang und seinen Schluss. Aber auch hier ist es so auffallend, 
dass Amiel, obwohl er doch in Deutschland klassische Philologie stu- 
diert hatte, nicht die Gedichte in antiker Form, die Elegien, Episteln 
und Epigramme tibersetzte, die nach seinem Urteil Goethe nicht lie- 
benswert machen, weil sie zu wenig Seele haben. Der grésste Teil der 
iibertragenen Gedichte Goethes besteht aus seinen magisch-damoni- 
schen Bailaden, und so zeigt sich wieder, dass Goethe in der franzési- 
schen Schweiz als Romantiker geliebt und aufgenommen wurde. 

Der klassische Goethe dagegen, der Grieche, der “Olympier,” stiess 
nur auf Widerstand. “C’est un grec du bon temps,” schreibt Amiel, 
“que la crise intérieure de la conscience religieuse n’a pas effleuré.” 
Hier findet er den “égoisme goethesque,” so wie Rod in seinem Essai 
sur Goethe seinen “olympisme” mit Egoismus identifiziert. Wenn sich 
in diesem Essai eine kihle, kritisch distanzierte Haltung gegeniiber 
Goethe bemerkbar macht, so ist das gewiss so zu erklaren, dass in den 
Augen des Autors die romantische Seite Goethes nun von seinem olym- 
pischen Griechentum iiberschattet wurde. Er nennt ihn “le moins ro- 
mantique des hommes.” “Ie romantisme, qui convenait si bien aux 
Klopstock et aux Schiller, ne fut pour lui qu’une crise . . . une maladie 
d’enfant.” 

Man sieht, dass Goethe seine Wirkung in der franzdsischen Schweiz 
als Romantiker entfaltete. 

Wie anders aber war es in der deutschen Schweiz. Ware Goethe doch 
beinahe zum Schopfer ihres klassischen Nationalepos gewerden, als er 
bei seinem dritten Aufenthalt in der Schweiz den Plan fasste, die 
“herrliche und grossartige Natur” der Urschweiz in einem Gedicht 
darzustellen und “den héchst bedeutenden Grund und Boden mit ebenso 
bedeutenden menschlichen Figuren zu staffieren,” wo denn die Sage 
vom Tell ihm als sehr erwiinscht zustatten kam. Wilhelm Tell sollte 
zum Helden eines homerisch antikisierenden Epos werden, und dieser 
Plan liess ihn sogar auch dann noch nicht los, als Schillers Drama schon 
erschienen war. Der Mythos der Schweiz also, emporwachsend aus 
ihrer Natur, sollte die klassische Form empfangen. Man weiss, dass er 
“in dem Tell eine Art von Demos darzustellen vorhatte und ihn deshalb 
als einen kolossal kraftigen Lasttrager bildete.” Ob es freilich das Na- 
tionalepos der Schweiz geworden ware, so wie Schillers Tell ihr Na- 
tionaldrama wurde, ist recht zweifelhaft. Sollte doch Tell nach Goethes 
Idee grade nicht als Freiheitsheld erscheinen und sich nicht um Herr- 
schaft und Knechtschaft kiimmern ; sollte doch die epische Objektivitat 
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sich auch an dem Tyrannen bewahren, der als einer “von der behagli- 
chen Sorte” geplant war, und dass Goethe sich gleichzeitig mit einem 
Achillesepos beschaftigte, lasst doch vermuten, dass es sich weniger 
um ein schweizerisches Epos handeln sollte als um ein homerisierendes 
Experiment, das die Gesetze der epischen Gattung rein erfiillt. Die 
Schweiz hatte diesen Tell, auch wenn er ausgefiihrt worden ware, kaum 
als ihr klassisches Nationalepos angenommen. Aber dadurch, dass 
Goethe den von ihm erwahlten Gegenstand an Schiller zu dramati- 
scher Behandlung abtrat, dass Schiller ihm Anregung und lebendige 
Anschauung der Schweiz verdankte, die er ja nie mit eigenen Augen 
sah und nun durch Goethes Augen sehen konnte, erlaubt doch mit eini- 
gem Recht zu sagen, dass die Schweiz ihr klassisches Nationaldrama 
der Vermittlung Goethes verdankt. 

Aber auch dem Epiker Goethe hat die Schweiz zu danken, dem Er- 
zieher zur epischen Form. Nicht dass es der schweizerischen Dichtung 
an epischer Begabung gefehlt hatte. Vielmehr scheint hier der epische 
Geist gradezu Grundhaltung und Grundbegabung zu sein und dem 
homerischen gar nicht so fern. Das ist wohl aus dem schweizerischen 
Sinn fiir das ewig naturhafte, einfach naive Leben zu verstehen, in dem 
das Epos leibt und lebt. Wie wirkt er doch in einem Jeremias Gotthelf, 
der so gar nichts von antiker Form und antikem Stil, aber so viel von 
antik epischem Geiste hat, dass Gottfried Keller es ihm trotz all seiner 
kritischen Haltung bezeugte, hier reiche ein moderner Dichter tiber 
die Jahrtausende hinweg Homer die Hand, so wahrhaft episch gehe 
es in der Welt dieses Dichters her, so urspriinglich und urtiimlich sei die 
tiefe und grossartige Einfachheit und Wahrheit dieses epischen Genies. 
In jeder Erzahlung Gotthelfs findet Gottfried Keller das Zeug zu einem 
Epos wie Hermann und Dorothea. An innerem Gehalte sei “Elsi, die 
seltsame Magd” es wert, dem Goetheschen Epos an die Seite gestellt 
zu werden. 

Aber etwas ist es, das Keller an Gotthelfs epischer Natur vermisst, 
um wirklich mit Homer und Goethe den Vergleich aushalten zu k6n- 
nen, und das ist die aesthetische Zucht und Disziplin, die Beherrschung 
der Leidenschaft, das Mass, die kiinstlerische Form, die Schénheit und 
Vollendung, die Gotthelf verachtet habe und die der kiinstlerisch so 
gewissenhafte und oekonomische Goethe seinem Epos gab. 

Man weiss ja auch wirklich, wie fremd und teilnahmslos, ja beinahe 
feindlich Gotthelf Goethe gegeniiberstand. Verliert er tiberhaupt ein 
Wort iiber ihn, so ist es ein spottendes. Er hat bei seinem Besuch in 
Weimar das Goethehaus nicht betreten. Es zog ihn nichts hinein. Er, 
der mit seiner Dichtung zu Sittlichkeit erziehen und Religion erwecken 
wollte, wo sie schlief, verachtete eine auf aesthetisch-formale Sch6n- 
heit und Vollendung zielende Kunst. 
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Da haben wir wieder den Unterschied zwischen dem schweizerischen 
Dichter als Erzieher und dem rein gestaltenden Kistler. 

Zwischen Gotthelf und Goethe aber steht Gottfried Kelier, und in 
Kellers Kritik an Gotthelfs Formlosigkeit und dem Verleich mit Goethe 
ist schon ein Zeugnis dafur zu erblicken, dass Keller selbst sich von 
Goethes epischer Kunst und Form erziehen liess. Die klassische Idee 
Goethes, dass grade zwecklose Kunst am sichersten zu erziehen ver- 
mag, bewahrheitet sich an Gottfried Keller. Nicht dass er seine schwei- 
zerische Eigenart dadurch verlor. Er war und blieb der Erzieher seines 
Volkes. Aber seine Erziehung zu mustergultigem Birgertum geschah 
auf aesthetischem Wege. Denn zu wahrem, birgerlichem Geiste gehort 
auch die ktinstlerische Arbeit, Sauberkeit und marmorfeste, marmor- 
schéne Form. Die schéne Form ist birgerliche Pfiichterfullung. 

Dass jene Erzahlung, wie sich im Griinen Heinrich durch Goethe 
eine Wandlung vollzog, auf Kellers eigenem Erlebnis beruht, ist wohl 
nicht zu bezweifeln ; dass sie nicht so plotzlich und mit solcher Schnel- 
ligkeit in dreissig oder vierzig Tagen und keineswegs so frih in Keller 
selbst geschah, kann ebenfalls keinem Zweifel unterliegen. Wann aber 
und wie sie geschah, ist noch nie von der Wissenschaft festgelegt wor- 
den, wie es ja tberhaupt seltamerweise noch keine irgendwie ausfuhr- 
liche und erschépfende Arbeit tiber Keller und Goethe gibt. 

Der Stil und Geist der frihen Schriften Kellers zeigt, wie stark er 
damals, ganz wie sein Griiner Heinrich, von Enthusiasmus ftir Jean 
Pauls geftuhlsselig-subjektive, traiimende, phantastisch ins Unendliche 
schweifende, an Seltsamkeiten sich ergétzende und in der Form ara- 
beskenhaft spielende Romantik erfullt war. In dieser Zeit konnte Goethe 
noch keine entscheidende Bedeutung ftir ihn haben. In einem Brief 
von 1838 schreibt Keller wohl von “‘jenem einfachen, naiven und doch 
so tiefen und bezaubernden Stil, der an Goethe so hinreisst,”’ und die 
Entstehung des Plans zum Griinen Heinrich (1842-43) ist ohne H/il- 
helin Meister und Dichtung und Wahrheit kaum zu denken. Aber eine 
kiinstlerische Erziehung durch Goethe ist noch nicht wahrzunehmen. 
Die folgenden Jahre zeigen dann Gottfried Keller im Banne des Jun- 
gen Deutschland als politischen Kampfdichter, und so ist es selbstver- 
standlich auch in dieser Zeit unmdéglich, das wandelnde Goetheerlebnis 
anzusetzen. Grade die Tendenzlosigkeit der Goetheschen Dichtung war 
es ja, welche das Junge Deutschland ihm zum Vorwurf machte. Gott- 
fried Keller schwankte damals, wie aus seinen Briefen hervorgeht, 
zwischen Bewunderung fiir den Dichter und Abneigung gegen sein 
egoistisches Menschentum, und er ist darin Heinrich Heine ahnlich. 
Aber auch der Goetheschen Dichtung konnte er in diesen revolutiona- 
ren Zeiten keine Sendung zuerkennen. 
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Dre GorTHE-PEDANTEN 
1845 
“Nur Ordnung, Anmut!” Tont es immerdar. 
Wer spricht von Ordnung, wo die Berge wanken? 
Wer spricht von Anmut, wahrend die Gedanken 
Noch schutzlos irren mit zerrauftem Haar? 


Noch kampfen wir, durchringend Jahr um Jahr, 
Noch tut uns not ein scharf, ob unsch6n Zanken; 
Durch dieses Zeitenwaldes wirre Ranken 

Lacht eine Zukunftsau noch nicht uns klar. 


Und Goethe ist ein Kleinod, das im Kriege 
Man still vergrabt im sichersten Gewolbe, 
Es bergend vor des rauhen Feindes Hand; 


Doch ist der Feind verjagt, nach heissem Siege 
Holt man erinnerungsfroh hervor dasselbe 
Und lasst es friedlich leuchten durch das Land. 


Als die Revolution voriiber war, konnte Goethes Gestirn fiir Keller 
leuchten, und in den nachrevolutionaren Jahren wird man sich die er- 
zieherische Wirkung Goethes zu denken haben, wenn er nicht schon 
an der Ueberwindung der politischen Tendenzdichtung Kellers be- 
teiligt war. Es handelt sich um eine kiinstlerische Erziehung. Gottfried 
Keller erzahlt in der Vorrede zum Griinen Heinrich von 1853, dass in 
der Ausfiihrung wahrend mehrerer Jahre der Geschmack des Ver- 
fassers sich notwendig andern musste, “oder ehrlich herausgesagt : ich 
lernte tiber der Arbeit besser schreiben.” Die ersten Bogen des Ro- 
mans datieren nach Kellers eigenem Zeugnis aus dem Jahre 1847. In 
seiner vom Standpunkt der reinen, Goetheschen Kunst geschriebenen 
Kritik an Gotthelf, 1849, zeigt es sich, dass die Wandlung durch Goethe 
bereits vollzogen ist. So wird es wohl jene Geschmackswandlung wah- 
rend der Arbeit am Griinen Heinrich sein, in der man die Goethesche 
Erziehung erkennen kann, und sie wird etwa 1848 oder 1849 gesche- 
hen sein. In der Entwicklungsgeschichte des Griinen Heinrich wird 
die politische Kunstperiode ttbergangen. Der Weg des Griinen Hein- 
rich geht von Jean Paul zu Goethe, und das ist wohl auch das wesent- 
lichste Moment: Goethe hat Gottfried Keller aus der Romantik he- 
rausgeftihrt und trat damit an die Seite Feuerbachs, der als Philosoph 
an Gottfried Keller tat, was Goethe als Kiinstler tat. Goethe heilte ihn, 
wie ich schon friiher bemerkte, von der geftihlsselig-subjektiven, trati- 
menden, phantastisch ins Unendliche schweifenden, an Seltsamkeiten 
sich ergétzenden und in der Form arabeskenhaft spielenden Roman- 
tik. Romantik wird nun im Griinen Heinrich geradezu mit Arbeitsscheu 
gleichgesetzt. Goethe lehrt den Griinen Heinrich—und es ist Gottfried 
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Keller selbst—die Notwendigkeit treuesten Studiums der Natur und 
Wirklichkeit, gewissenhafteste Arbeit an der Form, kiinstlerische 
Oekonomie, Klarheit und Objektivitat und ruhig stille Schau des ewig 
wesenhaften Seins von Natur und Mensch und Leben. Keller wurde 
durch Goethe gewiss kein antikisierender Kiinstler, kein Klassizist, 
aber ein echter Klassiker, und dass zusammen mit der Versenkung in 
Goethe und nicht ohne Verbindung mit ihr auch das Erlebnis italieni- 
scher und antiker Kunst, besonders des Homer, die Wandlung des 
Griinen Heinrich bestimmt, dies ist ein neues Zeichen dafiir, dass 
Goethe als klassischer Kiinstler sein Erzieher wurde. “Da verlangt 
man heutzutage,” so belehrt der bildende Kiinstler Romer den Griinen 
Heinrich, “immer nach dem Ausgesuchten, Interessanten und Pikan- 
ten und weiss in seiner Stumpfheit gar nicht, dass es gar nichts Aus- 
gesuchteres, Pikanteres und Ewig Neues geben kann, als so einen 
homerischen Ejinfall in seiner einfachen Klassizitat.” 

So komme ich denn zum Schluss: Der universale Reichtum Goethes, 
die Vermahlung faustischer Geistigkeit mit hellenischer Schénheit in 
ihm, von germanischem und romanischem Wesen hat es vermocht, die 
Dichtung der franzdsischen Schweiz der Romantik zu 6ffnen, die der 
deutschen Schweiz aber klassisch zu gestalten, und so hat Goethe sei- 
nen Teil dazu beigetragen, dass die verschiedenen, aber politisch geein- 
ten Nationalitaten der Schweiz auch in ihrer geistigen Kultur nicht 
nach allen Himmelsrichtungen auseinanderstieben, sondern ihre na- 
tionale Verschiedenheit milderten, massigten und einander zugeneigt 
eine Weltliteratur im Goetheschen Sinn des Wortes schufen. Dass 
dies freilich kein abgeschlossener und vollendeter Zustand ist, sondern 
ein immer neu zu erringendes Ziel, das zeigt sich etwa, wenn man C. F. 
Meyer mit Goethe vergleicht. Man weiss, dass Meyer von hoher Vereh- 
rung fiir Goethe erfiillt, sich besonders mit dem tragischen Verhaltnis 
zwischen Goethe und Lavater beschiftigte. Er hat damit auf sein ei- 
genes Problem gedeutet: seine innere Auseinandersetzung zwischen 
kiinstlerisch-aesthetischem und ethisch-religidsem Menschentum. Sein 
ganzes Lebenswerk ist durch den Versuch bestimmt, germanischen 
Geist mit romanischer Form, Reformation und Renaissance miteinan- 
der zu verbinden. Dieser Versuch macht ihn vielleicht zur reprasenta- 
tivsten Erscheinung der gesamtschweizerischen Literatur. Aber man 
kann nicht sagen, dass die VersOhnung ihm wirklich gelungen ist. Der 
Konflikt zwischen den beiden Machten blieb in ihm und seinem Werk 
ein tragisch-ungeléster, wahrend Goethe der grosse Reprasentant der 
Einheit und Versohnung ist. Daher bleibt denn auch Goethes Sendung 
fiir die Schweiz weiterhin bestehen. 

F's darf gewiss auch in diesem Goethejahr nicht zu einem Goethekul- 
tus und zur Goethevergotzung kommen. Das ware der schweizerischen 
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Geistesart nicht angemessen, und Gottfried Kellers Sonett “Die Goethe- 
pedanten,” das “gegen die Flucht stabiler Kreise vor dem Wehen der 
Zeit und hinter den Namen Goethe” protestiert, so wie sein Epigramm 
“Kin Goethephilister,” das gegen das Muckertum im Goethekultus ge- 
richtet ist, besteht auch heute noch zu Recht, ganz. ebenso wie seine 
Mahnung, dass alte, klassische Dokumente fiir unser jetziges Bedtrfnis 
nicht mehr ausreichen. Auch Goethe ahnte nicht, nach Kellers Worten, 
den riesenschnellen Verfall der alten Welt. Wir haben, wie er sagt, die 
Meisterdichtungen Goethes und Schillers auch nicht annahernd er- 
reicht und dirfen doch nicht mehr nach ihnen zuritick, sondern mtissen 
nach dem unbekannten Neuen streben, das uns so viel Geburtsschmer- 
zen macht. Dann werden veranderte Sitten und Volkerverhaltnisse 
viele Kunstregeln und Motive bedingen, welche nicht in dem Lebens- 
und Denkkreise unserer Klassiker lagen, und ebenso einige ausschlies- 
sen, welche in demselben seinerzeit ihr Gedeihen fanden. Was ewig 
gleich bleiben muss, ist das Streben nach Humanitat, in welchem uns 
jene Sterne, wie diejenigen friiherer Zeiten, vorleuchten. Was aber 
diese Humanitat jederzeit umfassen solle: dieses zu bestimmen, hangt 
nicht von dem Talente und dem Streben ab, sondern von der Zeit und 
der Geschichte.’ 


ern 
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LITERARY RELATIONS IN THE LIGHT OF GOETHE’S 
PRINCIPLE OF “WIEDERSPIEGELUNG” 


L. A. WILLOUGHBY 


| T WAS Goethe's practice in his later years to express the great proc- 

esses he discerned at work everywhere—not only in nature, but in 
human life, history, and art—in terms of a few symbols of great sim- 
plicity but charged with the cumulative experience of his scientific 
work. Thus all nature within and without is dominated by the great 
principles of ‘‘Polaritat’’ and “Steigerung’’—those two “grosse Trieb- 
rader aller Natur.” Polarity is present, not only in the physical world 
as a constant alternation of opposites, but equally in the world of human 
affairs: head and heart, body and soul, love and hate, sense and reason, 
conscious and unconscious, the real and the ideal, mind and matter, con- 
templation and activity, analysis and synthesis, God and the world. For, 
like breathing in and breathing out, it is the very rhythm of life itself. 
“Steigerung,” or ascent, is in the physical sphere the principle whereby 
a substance through qualitative intensification undergoes a qualitative 
change to something of a different order; in the biological sphere it 
connotes the upward progression observable in nature from the lower 
to the more highly organized forms of life. And what is true of colors, 
plants, and animals is equally true of art, of love, even of the culinary 
processes. 

Again, Goethe’s intuition of the “Urphanomen” is primarily asso- 
ciated with the magnet or with his apercu of a primal type plant, the 
“Urpflanze.” But the term is equally applicable to the ballad as the 
“Urei” of poetry ! Again, metamorphosis is characteristic of all natural 
phenomena, but it applies also to things of the mind ; its manifestation is 
changing form, whether in animal, plant, or poem. And metamorphosis 
is kept from running riot by another great principle, its counterpoise, 
the tendency to persist and become specific: the “Beharrlichkeitsver- 
mogen” or “Spezifikationstrieb.” It was the absence of this which 
Goethe so deplored in writers of the romantic school ; for in spite of all 
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their poetic inspiration and talent, it allowed their phantasy to run riot 
unformed and uncontrol!-d.* 

Extending Linnaeus’ theory of anticipation, according to which a 
plant runs through all the processes of growth and decay in weeks in- 
stead of years,? Goethe, in conversation with Eckermann,* explains how 
human knowledge is not confined to what we know through actual 
experience : our knowledge of fundamental and universal situations we 
carry within us, and the poet in particular possesses the power of pro- 
jecting into his work by “anticipation” this image of the world within. 
Thus he, Goethe, as a young man of 22, had been able to write Gétz and 
express in it a wealth of emotion which he could, at that time, have only 
known intuitively. And in Faust he could conjure up the depths of the 
hero’s despair and the heights of Gretchen’s love out of his own inner 
consciousness! It is “anticipation,” too, when he maintains to Kestner 
that the poem, “Der Wandrer,” was written “Lotten ganz im Herzen,”* 
for actually it antedates his acquaintance with her by several months. 
Andas he rereads Werther with the new Lotte, Frau von Stein, in mind, 
it seems to him that she had been “anticipated” by the earlier heroine, 
“die Lotte, die auf dich vorgespukt.’’® 

Here, already, we are in presence of that unity in variety which per- 
meate’s all Goethe’s scientific thought. For anticipation is itself only 
another aspect of the principle of “Wiederspiegelung” or reflection and 
counterreflection. An “Erlebnis,” Goethe’s experience of Lotte Buff, is 
transmuted into art in Werthers Leiden. This, in turn, is seen as an- 
ticipatory reflection of his new relation to Charlotte von Stein. There is 
thus direct reciprocation between life and art and back again to life. This 
is, in embryo, Goethe’s theory of “Wiederspiegelung,” which he set 
forth in 1823 as a commentary on the Sesenheim idyll. 

In 1822 a student of philology, Ferdinand Nake, fired by the fasci- 
nating account in Dichtung und Wahrheit of Goethe’s love for Friede- 
rike Brion, had made a literary pilgrimage to Sesenheim in the hope of 
recapturing on the spot something of the spirit and more of the facts. He 
related his adventure in a small volume, Wallfahrt nach Sesenheim 
(1822), and sent a copy to Goethe who acknowledged it in a letter of 





1 For these general principles I am indebted to an article by my colleague, 
Elizabeth M. Wilkinson, which will appear shortly in the Modern Language Re- 
view: “‘Tasso, ein gesteigerter Werther,’ in the Light of Goethe’s Principle of 
‘Steigerung.’” 

2 “Probleme zur’ Botanik,” Goethes samtliche Werke, Jubilaums-Ausgabe 
(Stuttgart-Berlin, 1902-12), XX XIX, 290, 343. All references to Goethe’s works, 
unless otherwise indicated, are to this edition. 

3 Feb. 26, 1824. 

4 Sept. 15, 1773. 

5 June 24, 1783. 
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January 31, 1823, later printed in his posthumous works as Wiederholte 
Spiegelungen.® In these somewhat cryptic pages Goethe puts on record 
the whole relation between literature and life and life and literature, set- 
ting out by means of this early experience that natural process which 
Sir Richard Livingstone’ has aptly called the cross-fertilization of life 
and literature. The sequence of events as Goethe sees them in old age is 
as follows: 


(1) A blissful imaginatively enhanced episode of his (Goethe’s) early 
life finds a reflection in his mind which is more potently persistent than 
he knows (i.e., the Sesenheim episode, including all the imaginative con- 
comitants which awakened it and the poetic productions it inspired). 


(2) This reflected image not only persists, but is often renewed and 
hovers in his mind for many years. 


(3) What he has cherished so long is finally articulated in lively 
recollection and thereby reflected back to others (i.e., in Dichtung und 
Wahrheit). 


(4) This reflection of a reflection now sends forth radiance into the 
world at large, so that some sensitive mind may well be stirred by it as 
though it were reality, and receive from it a profound impression. 


(5) From this there develops in such a sensitive mind (i.e., Nake’s) 
an impulse to try to conjure up the past and to give it a new reality. 


(6) The urge becomes so insistent that, to satisfy it, he must go to 
the place where it happened in order to assimilate the local atmosphere. 


(7) Here, by a lucky chance, he finds a sympathetic, well-informed 
person on whose mind the image of the original experience has similarly 
impressed itself. 


(8) Thus here in this somewhat desolated locality there arises the 
possibility of building reality anew, and, from fragments of existence 
and tradition, of creating a second “present,” a second reality, and of 
falling in love with the Friederike of olden time in all her original 
loveliness. 

(9) So that now, despite all that the years between have brought of 
new and different experiences, she can be reflected back once again in 
the soul of her aged lover and lovingly re-create for him the original 
experience in all its gracious, living reality. 


In short, Nake, under the impact of Dichtung und Wahrheit, fell in 
love with Friederike’s memory and was able by the account he sent to 


6 XXV, 221. 
7 Future of Education. 
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Goethe to rekindle her memory with new vividness in him. Literature 
and life were as mirrors casting their reflection back and forth, or, as 
Goethe puts it: 


If one considers that repeated reflections in this psychical sense not only keep the 
past in lively memory, but actually enhance, intensify it to a higher degree of 
vitality, one is reminded of the physical phenomena in entoptics which similarly 
as they are reflected back and forth, far from fading away, become rather en- 
kindled. In this way we shall obtain a symbolic picture of what has been, and is 
being repeated daily in the history of the arts and sciences and even in the world 
of religion and politics. 

It is characteristic of the later Goethe that he should thus make use 
of a scientific metaphor to communicate the process of reflection which 
he saw at work in every sphere of life. Entoptic images were familiar to 
him from his studies in optics and color. They are those images which 
are caused by something inherent in the structure of the eye itself, not 
by the reflection on the retina of objects without. Though ophthalmolo- 
gists may dispute about their cause, their reality is attested by the 
photographic records made of the eye which sees them. Goethe himself 
possessed the rare gift of seeing pictures when his eyes were closed.*® 
Whether these entoptic images really provide a useful parallel at all 
points with the process Goethe had in mind is immaterial. It seemed 
to him a useful symbol for two reasons: (1) because the images origi- 
nate in the eye and not from the outside world; (2) because they are 
first perceived and acquire vividness and intensity when they are re- 
flected back into the eye by some reflecting surface outside. These two 
characteristics made entoptic images seem to him a suitable symbol for 
the process whereby any experience which comes from within us ac- 
quires new intensity and new vividness when it is reflected back to us 
by someone else, as our favorite idea will take on new significance in 
the responses of a trusted friend or as Goethe’s Natiirliche Tochter 
seemed to him enhanced in value by Herder’s appreciative comments, 
“wie uns oft im Spiegel ein Gemalde reizender vorkommt als beim 
unmittelbaren Anschauen.”® Or when we see a familiar landscape 
through the eyes of a particular painter : as when Goethe writes of his 
“alte Gabe, die Welt mit Augen desjenigen Malers zu sehen, dessen 
Bilder sich mir eben eingedriickt.”"° This process of reflection and re- 
reflection from person to person, from community to community, from 
nation to nation, from age to age, from art and literature to life and back 


again, seemed to Goethe the basis of our whole growth and development ; 





8 See E. Beutler, ed., Goethes Rede sum Schakespears Tag (Weimar, 1938) 
(Schriften der Goethe-Gesellschaft, No. 50). 

®Annalen, XXX, 398. 

10 [talienische Reise, XXVI, 96. 
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“What scientist,” he says, “does not rejoice in the marvels he sees pro- 
duced by reflection ? What we may call reflection in the figurative sense, 
each of us has experienced in himself, even if unconsciously. And as soon 
as he begins to take note of it, he will understand how much his de- 
velopment in life has owed to this process.”* This remark was provoked 
by the consideration of the foreign periodicals, Le Globe and the For- 
eign Quarterly Review : Goethe hoped that easier and better communi- 
cations would step up this process of international ““Wiederspiegelung” 
and thereby bring about the creation of a world literature. 

Who cannot corroborate Goethe’s theory of “Wiederspiegelung” out 
of his own experience? Is there any doubt that some of the appeal of the 
film, The Young Mr. Pitt, which was shown soon after Dunkirk, 
was due to the reflection in the hazards of the Napoleonic wars of our 
own so recent danger? Similar considerations sufficiently account for 
the extreme popularity during the last war of Tolstoi’s War and Peace, 
which suddenly became unprocurable either from the library or the 
bookshop. For us, the retreat of the German armies from Stalingrad 
seemed “mirrored” in Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow in 1812. And 
we may note that, at the very time when this retreat from Moscow was 
an event of immediate reality, Goethe himself felt an impulse to find a 
mirror for it in history—in the fate of Timur, the Mogul conqueror, 
whose defeat in the grip of winter acquired new life and potency because 
of its reflection in an occurrence which was of immediate import in 
Goethe’s own day. Herder had already led the way by his anonymous 
translation in 1794 of Jakob Balde’s Latin poems, in which “poetical 
mirror,” as Goethe puts it, his countrymen saw their own troublous 
times reflected.'* 

As an arrangement of mirrors enhances the vividness of a reflected 
object, so the potency of the artist’s vision is increased as it is reflected 
back and forth in the life cf human beings. Long before Goethe had 
elaborated his principle of “Wiederspiegelung” by the scientific an- 
alogy of entoptic images, he had experienced something very like it 
intuitively. As early as 1775" he had used the image of a Brennglass or 
burning glass as a symbol of the way art is able to concentrate reality 
into significant form and so impart to it aesthetic intensity. As Leonore 
says in Tasso: 

Wie reizend ists, in seinem schénen Geist 

Sich selber zu bespiegeln! Wird ein Gliick 
Nicht doppelt gross und herrlich, wenn sein Lied 
Uns wie auf Himmelswolken tragt und hebt. 





11 “Beziige nach aussen” (1828), XX XVIII, 137. 
12 Annalen, XXX, 43. 
13 In Aus Goethes Brieftasche, XXXVI, 116. 
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It is, of course, not the specific function of art, nor would Goethe have 
claimed that it was, to reflect our own experience in this way. It is 
rather a kind of work of supererogation, the good conscience of art, as 
Rilke puts it in his Brief en eine junge Frau: “des Kunstdings gutes 
Gewissen, nicht sein Beruf.” 

And yet how much poorer our lives would be without “Wieder- 
spiegelung” of this kind. For it is our own imaginative, literary experi- 
ence which first predisposes us to see the significance of our personal 
events and relationships and which in turn enriches them by providing 
a mirror in which they are enhanced. This experience begins in child- 
hood when, once we have started to read, the games we play are all re- 
enactment of our favorite stories: 


Unter die lasslichsten Versuche, sich etwas Hoheres anzubilden, sich einem 
Hoheren gleichzustellen, gehért wohl der jugendliche Trieb, sich mit Romanen- 
figuren zu vergleichen. Er ist héchst unschuldig und, was man auch dagegen eifern 
mag, héchst unschadlich.14 


The impulse persists into adolescence ; whether we fall in love with this 
girl or that depends largely on her likeness to some heroine who has 
imprinted herself deeply upon our imagination. It is indeed a moot 
point whether fiction is not a more potent factor even in our adult lives 
than we would readily admit, and whether we are not predisposed to this 
or that action by having already experienced it in the imaginary world of 
our reading. 

The fact that Goethe appended his essay on Wiederholte Spiege- 
lungen to the last book of Dichtung und Wahrheit is surely significant. 
And this significance is further enhanced by what he writes concerning 
the purpose of a biography :"5 


For this seems to be the chief purpose of a biography: to present a man against 
the background of his time, and to show how far he is furthered or hindered by 
the world without, how he forms out of it for himself his conception of the world 
of man, and inasmuch as he is an artist, a poet or a writer, reflects [spiegelt ab] 
his experience of them to others. 


If Goethe thought that this was also the function of autobiography, 
then this accounts for the space he devotes in Dichtung und Wahrheit 
to his own poetry, recasting it into a new form, experiencing it anew, 
and sending it forth again to influence the world once more: 


To the very end of his life the author should not relinquish the advantage of 
communication even at a distance with those whom affection binds to him. And if 
it is not granted to every one to step forth anew at a certain age with surprising 
and powerful productions, yet just at that period of his life when knowledge is most 





14 Dichtung und Wahrheit, XXIV, 20. 
15 XXII, 6. 
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perfect and consciousness most distinct, it must prove a very agreeable and re- 
animating task to treat former creations as new matter, and work them up into a 
kind of epilogue which may serve once more for the edification of those who have 
previously been edified with, and by, the artist. 


It is obvious, then, that we must expect Dichtung und Wahrheit to be 
conceived in terms of ““Wiederspiegelung.” The title itself suggests the 
lability under which Goethe conceived the relation between poetry and 
truth, art and life. The fact that he hesitated between the order, “Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit,” “Wahrheit und Dichtung,” indicates that it was 
immaterial which of the two came first in the fructifying of experience 
into art. It has been a common assumption of literary history that the 
threads must run from life to literature, and the “confessional” element 
in Goethe’s poetry has been stressed to satiety. The Frankfurt Gretchen, 
Friederike Brion, the wretched servant girl, Susanna Margarete Brandt, 
who paid with her life for the murder of her illegitimate child—each has 
in turn been represented as the prototype of the heroine in Faust. But 
that is not as the affair is presented to us by Goethe himself. We note 
how the many threads in Books [X-XI of Dichtung und Wahrheit are 
gathered up to lead all of them to Sesenheim and Friederike, and how 
they all, as it were, pass through Herder’s hands. For the whole complex 
of Herder’s influence and of the new life in Strassburg and its difference 
from the atmosphere of Leipzig is one and indivisible and cannot be dealt 
with in separate compartments. All that Herder had taught him pre- 
disposed Goethe to the meeting with Friederike. The ballads he had 
collected at Herder’s prompting in the Alsatian country mostly treated 
the theme of unhappy love. Was he not in his relation to Friederike 
living out the situation of the squire’s son who wooed a parson’s daugh- 
ter only to leave her to die of a broken heart? For as he describes her— 
not once but twice—in her Alsatian costume, she must have seemed to 
him the living embodiment of a German Volkslied, “Des Pfarrers Toch- 
ter von Sesenheim.” And as a permanent background to the idyll there 
loomed the great pile of the Gothic minster—in Herder’s and in Goethe’s 
eyes “deutsch” like the lovely countryside it dominated, its tower a 
fitting vantage point from which to scan the horizon for the spot which 
held his beloved. But the chief example of “Wiederspiegelung” is the 
parallelism of the Brion family with Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 
culminating in the reading of the novel to the Sesenheim circle: “So 
erblickten sie hier sich selbst in einem Spiegel, der keineswegs ver- 
hasslichte.” (We note in passing the idealizing tendency. ) 

The account of Goethe’s intimacy with the Brion family is condi- 
ditioned, it is well known, by his acquaintance with Goldsmith’s novel, 
which Herder in actual fact read to him a week or two after the first 
meeting with them. The departure from chronology in Dichtung und 
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Wahrheit is a combination, as it were, of his two principles oi “anticipa- 
tion” and “Wiederspiegelung.” “A protestant country clergyman is 
perhaps the most beautiful subject for a modern idyll,” he writes, thus 
preparing the way for the conclusion of Herbert Schdffler that it was the 
combination of Christian piety and rural simplicity of morals and man- 
ners which made English literature the great sensitizing force that it was 
in Germany.'® And there is little doubt that the likeness in the circum- 
stances of the English and German vicar was felt by both Goethe and 
the members of the family. Professor Boyd may not be very far from 
the truth when he states that Goethe fell in love, not with Friederike 
3rion, but with the living likeness of Sophia Primrose.’* The whole 
idyllic situation could only have been reinforced by that other work of 
Goldsmith, The Deserted Village, which, because of its background of 
rural scenes and rustic characters, was the delight of the Salzmann cir- 
cle in Strassburg. Not only does Goethe himself see ‘“Wiederspiege- 
lung” in the Sesenheim episode ; he lets simple folk like Friederike and 
her sister see it, and puts into the mouth of one of the guests at the 
vicarage the significant phrase, significant because it adumbrates the 
whole complex relation between life and art: “I love reading novels, 
there are so many fine people in them which one would like to resemble.” 
When Goethe told them the Melusine story, the Brion family, the girls 
in particular, thought they recognized in the personages of the Marchen 
a married couple from across the Rhine whose circumstances fitted 
those of the story exactly ! 

Friederike conspicuously wears “deutsche Tracht,”’ and Goethe has 
left a fascinating account of the charmingly alluring impression she 
made in her national costume: “A short, white, full skirt, with a fur- 
below, not so long but that the neatest little feet were visible up to the 
ankle.’ Predisposed as he was by Herder to all thiggs German, it was 
only natural that he should fall in love with her rather than with the 
daughters of the French dancing master in Strassburg, who yet met him 
more than half way. But once away from the naive, rustic surroundings 
of village life, amidst the sophisticated, artificial setting of the city, “in 
the world of tapestries, mirrors, grandfather clocks and porcelain fig- 
ures,” the dress and manners of the country girl seemed just a little 
ridiculous. That at least is the impression that Goethe is at pains to 
evoke in his account of Friederike’s visit to her town cousins, the Scho- 
ells. Friederike, intent upon showing off her lover, prevailed upon him 
to read aloud te the assembled company, as he was wont to do in Sesen- 
heim. The German influence which radiated from her was still strong 





16 In Protestantismus und Literatur. Cf. K. Dockhorn, “Englands und Deutsch- 
lands Stellung in der Geistesgeschichte der Neuzeit,” Wandlung, May 1948, p. 
301. 

17 Goethe's Knowledge of English Literature (Oxford, 1932), p. 105. 
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enough amidst these French surroundings for him to choose an English 
author, the “Gothic” Shakespeare, and to read Hamlet straight through 
at one sitting with great success. He tells us of Friederike’s response: 
“She had sighed deeply from time to time, and her cheeks had been suf- 
fused by fleeting blushes,” thus delicately insinuating that she had some 
sense of the “Wiederspiegelung,” of the similarity of her own situation 
to Ophelia’s. Critics have been swift enough to seize on the similarity 
and to transfer it from Ophelia to Gretchen. Were not both the victims 
of a faithless lover, did not both go mad under the stress of betrayal? 
Does not Gretchen in her madness sing a coarse song as Ophelia does, 
and are not the very words of another repeated by Mephistopheles to 
goad Valentin to the attack? The verbal and factual influences are 
patent and need no stressing ; but what is much more interesting and less 
immediately apparent is the process by which the Goethe-Friederike, 
Hamlet-Ophelia, Faust-Gretchen pattern of relationship is evolved, and 
the “Wiederspiegelung” of life into poetry (Goethe-Hamlet) and its 
further reflection from one poem into another (Hamlet-Faust) is re- 
vealed. The only motif common to all three pairs is the feeling of guilt 
induced in the man. This is painfully confessed in that callous avowal of 
Goethe as the Brion girls leit Strassburg to return to their village: “At 
last I saw them go, and it seemed like a great weight off my heart.” But 
on his return to Frankfurt he realized the extent of his loss and the bur- 
den of his guilt : “I had wounded the fairest heart to its depths and thus 
this period-of dark repentance . . . became almost insupportable 

I sought to find an outlet in my poetry.” It is the fecling of guilt, the 
emotion and not the situation which Goethe, Hamlet, and Faust have in 
common. In this amalgam of literature and life we have the raw material 
of the Gretchen tragedy. It is-only when the experience of life is lit up 
by poetic imagination that a new creation is born—something which 
owes as much to literature as to life. For Friederike did not (it seems) 
bear an illegitimate child, did not murder it, and did not go mad; and 
the only thing in common between the lovers, Goethe and Faust, is their 
guilt feeling. For it was like death in Goethe’s heart as he felt the breach 
approaching, relentlessly, inevitably, even as he carved his name with 
his beloved’s in the beech grove at Sesenheim, or as he wrote despair- 
ingly, making use of a favorite image : “eh ich mein geflicktes Schiffchen 
wieder auf den Ocean wage, wahrscheinlicher dem Tod als dem Ge- 
winnst entgegen.”'* In “anticipation” of his betrayal he is already seized 
by the pangs of remorse which were to torture him for years to come. 
As Professor Beutler well remarks, it was of this death urge that Faust 
was born. 


18 FE. Beutler, “Von deutscher Baukunst,” Goethe, VI (1941), 232. 
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It is obvious that an autobiography lends itself to “Wiederspiegelung” 
as does no other form of literature, and the examples in Dichtung und 
W ahrheit are numerous and arresting. R. M. Meyer pointed out how 
the Frankfurt Gretchen grew in poetic stature by being associated in 
Goethe’s mind with Manon Lescaut.*® In the fluent ease with which he 
related to her the picturesque ceremonies of the imperial coronation he 
saw himself in the role of Abélard. His sister Cornelia seemed to require 
the setting of a Richardsonian novel to do her full justice.*® Nor are the 
“Wiederspiegelungen” by any means all of a literary character. The 
Gobelins tapestries of Medea murdering her children, which adorned 
the “maison d’échange” on the Rhine where Marie Antoinette was re- 
ceived by the French authorities, seemed to Goethe redolent of impend- 
ing disaster, and the new Dauphine herself is reported to have com- 
mented on their sinister character. But such cross-fertilization is not re- 
stricted to any one work or to any particular period. The old ballad of 
the Graf von Gleichen, the account of Dean Swift’s entanglement with 
Stella and Vanessa, Biirger’s and Fritz Jacobi’s matrimonial embarrass- 
ments, as well as his own vacillation between Lili and Gustchen von 
Stolberg, were all reflected in Stella. As Lotte and Werther watch the 
storm from the open window and sniff the refreshing scent of wet earth, 
Lotte lays her hand in his and cries : ““Klopstock !” In the second version 
of 1787, Goethe deliberately drew attention to the “Wiederspiegelung” 
by inserting : “Ich erinnerte mich sogleich der herrlichen Ode [i.e., ‘Die 
Frihlingsfeier’], die ihr in Gedanken lag.” Lili von Tiirkheim’s painful 
odyssey from Strassburg to Frankfurt under the stress of war and 
revolution were amalgamated in Goethe’s mind with the expulsion by 
the Archbishop of Salzburg of his Protestant subjects in 1731, both 
elements, Wahreit and Dichtung, to become reflected in the political 
background of Hermann und Dorothea. The sentimental ballad, “Edwin 
and Angelina,” which he had read in Strassburg days in the Vicar of 
Wakefield, was recalled by the artificialities and conventions of Lili’s 
circle and, suitably recast in a rococo setting, reborn as the Singspiel, 
Erwin und Elmire. The title itself reflects Goethe’s own pull between 
nature and convention—Erwin is a reminiscence of the builder of the 
Strassburg minster, Elmire a typical name from pastoral poetry. There 
is a patent aggregation of his sister with Frau von Stein in the figure of 
Iphigenie, and the hypochondriac Lenz has been joined not only by the 
historical Tasso but by his own Werther to be “intensified” into a 
qualitatively different hero. It is generally accepted that his erotic ex- 
periences in Rome, plus the reading of Ovid and Propertius, predisposed 





19 XXII, 256. 
20 XXIII, 17. 
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him to see in the blooming figure of Christiane Vulpius the living 
embodiment of his new-found sensuous imagination, and it is in this 
sense only that she can be called the real begetter of the Roman Elegies. 
The reader who feels a little confused in reading of these reflections and 
rereflections need not be unduly perturbed—this is how he is meant to 
feel! For the whole effect of ‘““Wiederspiegelung” is akin to that mazed 
delight we might experience in a hall of mirrors. Real and imaginative 
experience are no longer distinct, cause and effect cease to matter, and 
time itself is annulled. All that remains is the quintessence of experience, 
not the accidental externals of chronology and fact. Might it not perhaps 
be fruitful to study literary influences in the light of such repeated reflec- 
tions and of their increasing concentration as aa impregnating influence 
in the mind of the poet ? 

If ‘“Wiederspiegelung” plays so important a part in the making and 
interpretation of poetry, it is because the image of the mirror, the 
“Spiegel,” has such distinctly aesthetic connotations. Its early symbolic 
meaning is attested by the Greek myths of Narcissus and Dionysos. For 
the Neoplatonists God had created in the souls of men blessed mirrors 
of his blessedness. “The soul,” Plotinus wrote, “gives forth images like 
one face in many mirrors.”*' It is under this aspect that it affects Wer- 
ther as he longs to reproduce in art what he feels in the depth of his soul: 
“Dass er wiirde der Spiegel deiner Seele, wie deine Seele ist der Spiegel 
des unendlichen Gottes.”** For the “schéne Seele” in Wilhelm Meister 
the soul of man is similar' a mirror to reflect the eternal soul of God,”* 
and in the disputation scene in Faust—planned but never completed— 
Faust was to have reduced the sterile Mephisto to silence by his query 
concerning the “Schaffender Spiegel” which was the Godhead.** But it 
is not only, and not primarily, as a metaphysical-religious symbol that 
Goethe uses the mirror, but as a symbol of art and of the aesthetic ex- 
perience. It is for him a poetic image reflecting the poet as artist, not 
primarily as man.*° The fact that the mirror is composed of a hard crys- 
talline surface, incapable of being molded or organized into a living 
thing, is of itself significant. For it is essential that the representation of 
the aesthetic should be a nonorganic image, something associated with 
reflected life, timeless, fruitless, imperishable, eternal, and so non- 
realistic. For, pace Plato, art does not just “hold the mirror up to na- 
21 Ennead, I, i, 9. 

22 XVI, 6. 

23 XVIII, 96. 

24 Paralipomenon 22; cf. XIII, 292. 


25 Cf. my article, “On Some Problems in the Study of Goethe’s Imagery,” 
Bulletin of the Modern Humanities Research Association, XX1 (1949), 26. 
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ture’ as though it were a brilliant form of imitation.*° Rather art reflects 
nature in its own way, transforming it into something the same and yet 
different. The mirror does not reflect photographically, but, as Goethe 


expresses it, turns a man “into another self,’”’*’ idealized, a typical repre- 
sentative of his class and calling.** Through the looking glass the world 
takes on a new aspect in which everything appears strange and goes 
contrary to the accepted notions of common sense, in which right be- 
comes left and left right, and it is not the same face which is reflected 
back again: “Wir sehen unser Angesicht niemals ganz richtig darin, ja 
der Spiegel kehrt unsre Gestalt um und macht unsre linke Hand zur 
rechten.””*® That was why Goethe bade the actor offer his left hand if his 
position on the stage warranted it, “denn auf der Buhne [1.e., in the 
world of art] gilt kein Rechts oder Links.”*® So, too, when Eduard and 
Ottilie, in the Wahlverwandtschaften, have so grown together that their 
very pains are reflected in each other, it seems only natural that their 
headaches should be felt on different sides of the face !*! 

It is remarkable that more than half of the examples of the mirror 
image should come from Wilhelm Meister, the chief confession of 
Goethe's artistic faith. The mirror, for Goethe as for most artists, is the 
symbol of art,** and only in the mirror of art, as he told Riemer in 1810, 
“can we find true contemplation, calmness and support.” The effect of 
a mirror is threefold: I can give aesthetic distance to scenes or persons 
by transposing them out of reality into another dimension. By isolating 
them in a framed surtace, it focuses them and enhances their sig- 
nificance ; thus Wilhelm Meister carries his child and Marianne’s to the 
mirror in the hope of discovering his likeness to them both and so re- 
solving the doubts in his mind concerning his paternity.”* The mirror, 
too, divests experience of its practical implications and invites us to 
contemplate it for its own sake. Lucidor, in Wilhelm M eisters Wander- 
jahre,** pauses for a moment in his love-making as he catches sight of 
himself and his beloved in the mirror, and it seems to him that his whole 
life had culminated in enhanced awareness. And the mirror is clearly a 
symbol of contemplation when Faust, looking at the rainbow, sees life 


}J.M. Thorburn, Art and the Unconscious (London, 1928), p. 89. 

7 XVIII, 270. 

5 XIX, 8&0 

OXXX VIII, 282. 

°oXXXVI, 209. 

1XXI, 4 

Cf. Baudelaire, “La Beauté,” Fleurs du Mal, xviii: “Car j'ai pour fasciner 

ces dociles amants De purs miroirs qui font toutes choses plus belles,” and Charles 
Morgan, Sparkenbroke, p. 229, where the mirror enhances the presence of Mary 


to George and fills him with love. 
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reflected back in its manifold variety, its transience and change given 
permanence in the moment—‘“des bunten Bogens Wechseldauer” : 


Der spiegelt ab das menschliche Bestreben. 
Ihm sinne nach, und du begreifst genauer : 
Am farbigen Abglanz haben wir das Leben. 


The etfect of the mirror is, moreover, to enhance and beautify reality. In 
Der Fischer the moon seems doubly beautiful as it is reflected in the 
heaving mirror of the water: 


Kehrt wellenatmend ihr Gesicht 
Nicht doppelt schoner her ? 


Gretchen, or “die schéne Seele,’’*® or the Lili of the Marchen*® have 
only to preen themselves in their jewelry before the mirror to increase 
its effect and their satisfaction. Goethe imagines Friederike stepping up 
to the mirror to admire herself in all the finery of the embroidered sash 
he has sent her: 


Und so tritt sie vor den Spiegel 
All in ihrer Munterkeit. 


While at Einsiedeln in 1775 he picks up a crown out of the monastic 
treasury and, in imagination, places it upon the head of Lili, leading her 
by the hand before a mirror. Such a theme, he declares, would be worthy 
of the brush of a talented artist.*7 The magic mirror in Faust is of liter- 
ary origin, as Byron perceived,** but it is invested by Goethe with the 
power of piercing through to the inner significance behind the outward 
appearance of things. The wise woman of the Wanderjahre,*® Makarie, 
holds up a “sittlicher magischer Spiegel” to one of the sick characters, 
and by thus conjuring up an image of inward harmony is able to cure 
her. When we remember that Goethe uses “sittlich” more often to de- 
note man’s whole psyche than his moral sense, it becomes clear that he 
is here symbolizing the beneficial effect of bringing hidden problems 
to awareness and contemplating them with a measure of objectivity. In 
other contexts the ““magischer Spiegel” is used, somewhat as the magic 
mirror in the fairy tale of Snow White, to invoke a distant person or 
scene and to endow the real world with aesthetic quality. This is the 
effect of the magic mirror in Reineke Fuchs: 





35 XVIII, 166. 

36 XVI, 289. 

87 XXV, 84. 

38 From the Golden Legend. See J. G. Robertson, Goethe and Byron (Publica- 
tions of the English Goethe Society, II, 1925); P. M. Palmer and R. P. More, 
The Sources of the Faust Tradition (New York, 1936), p. 45. 
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Alles zeigte sich drin, und wenn es meilenweit vorging, 

War es Tag oder Nacht. Und hatte jemand im Antlitz 

Einen Fehler, wie er auch war, ein Fleckchen im Auge, 
Durft’ er sich nur im Spiegel besehn, si gingen von Stund’ an 
Alle Mangel hinweg und alle fremden Gebrechen.*° 


It can also recall the memory of a deed or absent figure, such as Fraulein 
von Klettenberg" or his beloved sister Cornelia.** It was in a “Zauber- 
spiegel” again that Clavigo saw reflected the culmination of his infidel- 
ities,** just as Faust had discovered in the magic mirror of the Hexen- 
kiiche the reflection of “Das Weib an sich.” 

‘rom being a philosophic image of divine creation as it is reflected in 
the human soul, the “Spiegel” takes on for Goethe aesthetic value, until 
it is finally assimilated into an all-embracing symbol of “Wieder- 
spiegelung” to express the interpenetration of art and life. We can see 
the whole process at work in the words which Goethe wrote under a 
silhouette of Frau von Stein before he had actually met her in the flesh: 
“Es ware ein herrliches Schauspiel zu sehen, wie die Welt sich in dieser 
Seele spiegelt.”** Here already are the germs of “Wiederspiegelung.” 
Though a human soul here takes the place of an actual mirror, the image 
yet evokes reflection in both its philosophic and aesthetic connotation. 
It is both a symbol of life and a symbol of art, the one transforming itself 
so imperceptibly into the other as to be indistinguishable. The world as 
mirrored in her soul would be an enhanced world; the implication is 
that this heightened picture of life would excite to further living. “Wir 
bespiegeln uns in einander, und teilen Freud und Langeweile auf dieser 
l.ebensbahn,” Goethe had written as early as December 1772 to Herder. 
“Die Existenz fremder Menschen sind die besten Spiegel, worin wir 
die unsrige erkennen kénnen,” he was still writing in 1783, and from 
Rome in 1787, “Moritz wird mir wie ein Spiegel vorgehalten” ; and 
again, this time in his poetry : “War dir mein Leben ein Spiegel, in wel- 
chem du dich gerne betrachtetest,” he makes Egmont say to Ferdinand, 
“so sei es auch mein Tod.’’** 

At Goethe’s death there were found among his papers certain lines in 
which he, like his dying Faust, casts up the sum of his existence.*® They 
fittingly end with the injunction that others should see their fate mir- 
rored in his: “Und so ging mein Leben hin unter Tun und Geniessen, 
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Leiden und Widerstreben, unter Liebe, Zufriedenheit, Hass und Miss- 
fallen anderer. Hierin spiegele sich, dem das gleiche Schicksal geword- 
en,” 


London 





47 Bibliography: Konrad Burdach, “Die Lehre von der wiederholten Spiege- 
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GOETHE: HOMME DU MILIEU 


EDMOND VERMEIL 


*ALLEMAGNE se dénomme volontiers le “pays du milieu” (Land 
der Mitte). Nous ne lui donnerons pas tort sur ce point. Nous 
dirons simplement qu’au temps de sa grande culture religieuse, philo- 
sophique, littéraire et musicale, elle a joué, magnifiquement, son rdle 
médiateur en vue de la paix des peuples et pour la gloire la plus anthen- 
tique de l’Europe. Mais a partir de Bismarck, quand elle se donne, avec 
la cohésion intérieure et l’unité politique, une puissance industrielle et 
militaire de premier rang, elle a été le pays du milieu pour fendre en 
deux parts le vieux continent, pour attaquer simultanément les nations 
occidentales et l’Est russe, de maniére a asseoir son hégémonie sur 
l'Europe entiére, peut-étre méme sur le monde. 

Il s’agit aujourd’hui de savoir si l’Allemagne, pour la deuxiéme fois 
vaincue, retrouvera le sens de son ancienne mission conciliatrice ou 
s’engagera de nouveau, en profitant des conflits contemporains, dans 
la voie fatale, déja jalonnée par deux catastrophes. C’est de ce probléme, 
essentiel et angoissant entre tous, que le deuxiéme centenaire de la 
naissance de Goethe tire sa vraie, sa profonde signification. 

Car Goethe a été a un degré supérieur, comme Leibniz et Kant, 
comme les merveilleux musiciens qui se sont succédé outre Rhin de 
J. S. Bach a Beethoven, un Allemand du milieu, dans l’ambiance d’un 
généreux et grandiose cosmopolitisme dont |’Allemagne semble avoir 
perdu le secret au dix-neuviéme et au vingtiéme siécle. Rappeler cet 
auguste souvenir, définir la position centrale de cet incomparable 
esprit, n’est-ce pas ramener, par la méme, I’élite allemande vers ses plus 
hautes origines ? 

Un historien aussi averti que Fr. Meinecke le sait mieux que per- 
sonne. Dans son récent volume sur La Catastrophe allemande,’ ou il 
démontre, avec tant de force et d’autorité, que l’Allemagne bourgeoise 
industrielle, commercante et nationaliste du dix-neuviéme siécle s’est 
coupée de sa culture traditionelle, il recommande aux Allemands 
d’aujourd’hui de constituer, en face de leurs ruines et pour retrouver 
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l'espérance, des “Sociétés Goethe” (Goethe-Gemeinden ). Le terme de 
“Gemeinde” a ici presque un sens religieux. C’est dire quelle impor- 
tance cet historien éminent accorde au souvenir de Goethe et a la médi- 
tation de son ceuvre. 

L’Allemagne a perdu la face devant le monde quand, a partir du 
romantisme, elle s’est considérée comme peuple élu, régénérateur et 
providentiel entre l’Occident, prétendu dégénéré ou décadent, et l'Est 
déclaré barbare ou inculte. C’est, au fond, la position de Nietzsche et de 
Richard Wagner dans les années ot ils se sont rencontrés, a l’époque 
de la Naissance de la Tragédie* et malgré les différences essentielles 
qui les séparaient. 

C’est, pour ne considérer ici que les rapports entre Allemagne et 
Occident, le probléme capital que pose l’Allemagne alors que, vers la 
fin du dix-huitiéme siécle, elle se dresse comme la nation “irrationnelle” 
face a la philosophie des lumiéres (Aufklarung) et en particulier a la 
culture francaise, déclarée trop rationaliste et vouée a cet intellectua- 
lisme abstrait qui, en 1789, parait aux Allemands avoir triomphé avec 
la Révolution Francaise. En d’autres termes, le danger des malentendus 
et des ruptures mortelles apparait des qu'une nation s’attribue le privi- 
lége étroit d’une faculté humaine déterminée pour en rejeter une autre 
dans I’attitude spirituelle ou intellectuelle opposée. 

Je sais gré 4 Georg Lukacs, professeur a l'Université de Budapest, 
d’avoir, dans son étude sur Goethe et son temps,* magistralement écarté 
de sa vaste fresque l’antithése brutale que les historiens allemands ont, 
au dix-neuviéme et au vingtiéme siécle, presque continiment statuée 
entre le prétendu irrationalisme germanique et le rationalisme frangais. 
Pourquoi priver le voisin de ce qui appartient a l’Humanité entiére? 
Pourquoi le ramener, implacablement, a des positions purement ab- 
straites, ruineuses pour les liens sociaux les plus naturels, cause de 
décadence ‘irrépressible pour la nation qu’on veut ainsi vouer aux 
gémonies ou a la destruction. 

Quand, en 1932, nous célébrions déja le premier centenaire de la mort 
de Goethe, il nous apparaissait que, sauf une élite intellectuelle de plus en 
plus restreinte, le grand classique avait mis un siécle entier 4 mourir 
totalement en Allemagne. Et cependant, si jamais écrivain avait eu le 
droit de prendre 4 son compte le “non omnis moriar” du vieil Horace, 
c’était bien Goethe! Je n’oublierai jamais dans quelle atmosphére d’oubli 
profond et de morne indifférence j'ai fait, a cette époque, une conférence 
sur Goethe a l'Université de Leipzig. C’etait le moment ot certaine 
“science militaire” pénétrait, de gré ou de force, dans les Universités 





2 Geburt der Tragiédie aus dem Geiste der Musik (1872). 
8 Goethe und seine Zeit (Berne, 1947). Voir mon étude sur cet ouvrage dans 
Critique No. 32 (Janvier 1949). 
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allemandes. Tandis que les vieux libéraux et démocrates lachaient pied, 
une jeunesse fervente et enthousiaste, décue par les anciennes généra- 
tions, se tournait vers d’autres dieux. On ett dit d’un “rideau de fer” 
qui se dressait entre elle et les temps du classicisme, si merveilleusement 
européens de tendances, mais dont le grandiose souvenir s’effagait au 
profit d’une Germanie primitive et mythique forgée de toutes piéces. En 
sera-t-il de méme cette année? Nous ne le pensons pas. Nous croyons 
méme que l’Allemagne de 1949 saura féter Goethe avec une joie renou- 
velée. Occasion magnifique d’y orienter la jeunesse vers un idéal de 
véritable grandeur humaine. 

Ajoutons que, parmi les fins que la France s’est proposées dans sa 
zone d’occupation, sur le plan de la culture, figure en juste place le re- 
tour conscient aux valeurs traditionnelles. Nul n’ignore que nombre 
d’ceuvres classiques ont été, en ce temps redoubtable de pénurie li- 
vresque, rééditées en Allemagne par nos soins. Et je me souviens avoir 
entendu en 1946, au gymnase de Baden-Baden, une excellente legon sur 
les Dioscures de Weimar. Toute la question est seulement de savoir si 
les savantes explications de professeur mordaient véritablement sur les 
éléves, sur une jeunesse qui avait trop longtemps vécu dans un mortel 
isolement. 

Il faut dire qu’en ce qui concerne Goethe, le probléme est, pour les 
jeunes comme pour la vieille génération, de haute difficulté. En face d’un 
génie de cette ampleur, exaltation et indifférence sont, quand elles 
atteignent a l’excés, aussi dangereuses, aussi sujettes a caution l’une 
que l’autre. Les enthousiastes d’outre-Rhin le ramenent volontiers a 
cet irrationalisme dont je parlais plus haut, a un irrationalisme constant, 
passionnel et métaphysique dans lequel tout son ceuvre serait censé 
baigner. Les indifférents le qualifient en général, au contraire, d’“‘olym- 
pien,”’ voyant en lui une nature sans doute souveraine, mais plutdt sage 
et raisonnable, une nature qui inclinerait vers une impassibilité aussi 
froide qu’égoiste. Les premiers insisteront sur son pessimisme inquiet, 
averti de tous les dangers que la redoubtable instabilité des choses de 
ce monde nous ménage a tout instant. Les seconds mettront en évidence 
son optimisme foncier, sa foi indéfectible en l’ordre moral, calqué sur 
ordre cosmique. 

Or, ces deux catégories d’interprétes ont raison l’une et l’autre. La 
merveille des merveilles, la réussite unique en son genre et qu’on ne 
retrouve, mutatis mutandis, que chez Leibniz, c’est que l’esprit goethéen 
a su, du commencement a la fin de cette prodigieuse carriére, maintenir 
en permanence l’équilibre entre ces deux attitudes ou tendances mai- 
tresses, équilibre que Goethe, a coup sur, savait instable parce que tou- 
jours vivant, parce que menacé par les épreuves de l’existence la plus 
pleine, la plus dramatique, la plus mouvementée qui se puisse imaginer. 
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Equilibre sans cesse rétabli par une volonté consciente et opiniatre, par 
un souci d’extréme vigilance, de maitrise intérieure surveillée sans 
relache, caractéristiques de l’homme qui, tel son Faust, ne s’endormira 
jamais sur le lit de repos, ne dira jamais a l’instant : demeure, tu es si 
beau ! 

Ce méme é€quilibre, nous le retrouvons encore sur le plan politique 
et social. La vie de Goethe s’est déroulée toute entiére entre l’absolu- 
tisme de l’Etat monarchique, qu’il s'agisse des Territoires morcelés dans 
le Saint-Empire en décomposition ou des quarante Etats réunis dans la 
Confédération Germanique, et l’Etat révolutionnaire de 1789, qu’il s’a- 
gisse, soit des phenoménes avertisseurs qui l’ont préparé, soit de ses 
incommensurables conséquences aprés son apparition quasi soudaine 
sur le plan européen. Goethe a connu tous les scandales des cours de 
Saxe, de Prusse et de France. Il a décrit, en une page admirable, ce sol 
de la vieille Europe agité de secousses volcaniques, qu’il évoquera encore 
dans l’épisode de Seismos, auquel aboutit toute la nuit du Walpurgis clas- 
sique. Mais, comme Schiller, il n’a rien ignoré des suites inévitables, des 
conditions nouvelles faites 4 l’art et a l’esthétique par cette situation 
révolutionnaire. Sa correspondance avec son compagnon de combat en 
est le plus émouvant témoignage. Et il a su définir le redoubtable pro- 
bléme, au moment ot: Hegel publiait sa Phénoménologie de I’ Esprit, non 
seulement par le mot célébre de Valmy sur l’ére nouvelle qui allait s’ou- 
vrir, mais en opposant le terme de “Bestreben” a celui de “Forderung,” 
la culture individuelle du bourgeois raffiné qui offre ses services a une 
noblesse en partie décrépite, 4 la revendication sociale, justifiant ainsi, 
a sa maniére et sans cesser de croire a l’avenir de la culture, le mot de 
Napoléon sur la politique, devenue “destin des peuples.” 

Le poéte qui avait efficacement et effectivement participé a l’adminis- 
tration de l’Etat de Saxe-Weimar, qui avait lu les lettres de Mirabeau 
sur la monarchie prussienne avant d’écrire sa “Cuisine des Sorciéres,”’ le 
voyageur qui s’était rendu en Italie pour s’y recueillir et y méditer sur 
les mystéres du grand art, a su accomplir, au lendemain de la Révolution 
Frangaise, un effort inoui pour la comprendre et l’intégrer dans sa con- 
ception du monde jusqu’alors si évolutive et progressiste. I] fait mieux 
encore. I] tente de l’exprimer dans son ceuvre. II y risque tout son talent, 
toute sa culture, toute cette merveilleuse maturité de pensée et de tech- 
nique littéraire qu’il avait révelée au monde dans son incomparable 
Iphigénie, Yun des grands chefs-d’ceuvre de la littérature universelle. 
Mais il n’y réussit pas. La Fille Naturelle et les écrits adjacents sont en 
général manqués. Le poéme homérique qui a nom Hermann et Doro- 
thée, il en discute avec Schiller pour savoir s’il ne faut pas lui préférer les 
Années d’apprentissage de Wilhelm Meister. Il se rend compte, comme 
Schiller le fera lui-méme dans Poésie naive et sentimentale, que les 
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formes de l'art antique sont en partie périmées, qu’elles ne peuvent plus 
étreindre la réalité nouvelle, qu’elles se resserrent comme la peau 
de chagrin de Balzac. II sait qu’il faudra dés maintenant Jutter contre 
la barbarie nouvelle qui monte de partout, contre la réaction qui, au len- 
demain du Congrés de Vienne, trompe en Allemagne, dans la plupart 
des Etats de la Confédération Germanique, l’attente légitime des peu- 
ples. 

Sans doute ne fait-il pas, ne peut-il pas faire le “salto mortale,” fran- 
chir le Rubicon et s’installer en pleine réalite révolutionnaire. S’il com- 
prend le coté tragique de la situation, il sait bien qu’il ne peut en résou- 
dre les contradictions. Il se réfugie, en bon luthérien qu’il est, dans sa 
propre vie intérieure, qu’il entend défendre contre les appels par trop 
violents et vulgaires du dehors. En d’autres termes, il en reste encore a 
cette liberté personnelle qu’il a si merveilleusement définie dans le 
“Divan”. 

Cette liberté, dont avaient joui pleinement, a la veille de 1789, les 
esprits supérieurs de |’Allemagne, qui l’avait mieux comprise et mieux 
expliquée que Fichte dans le huitiéme de ses Discours a la Nation alle- 
mande? Dans le cadre du Saint-Empire, déclarait ici le philosophe, 
l’Etat et la Nation se trouvaient séparés comme chez les anciens Grecs. 
Le premier était représenté par les Territoires et les Principautés de 
l’Allemagne, la seconde ayant pour signe encore visible et concret les 
institutions du Saint-Empire vieillissant. Mais elle avait, en réalité, une 
sorte d’existence invisible dans les esprits d’élite. Elle disposait d’un 
droit non écrit, présent toutefois par ses coutumes établies et par un 
sentiment national sui generis 4 toutes les mémoires. A |’intérieur des 
frontiéres ot avait cours la langue allemande, tout autochtone pouvait 
se considérer a la fois comme membre du Territoire de sa naissance, 
chargé de veiller sur ses intéréts les plus immédiats, et comme citoyen 
de la grande Patrie commune. Chaque Allemand pouvait donc se donner 
la culture qui convenait le mieux 4 son caractére. Chaque talent indivi- 
duel pouvait aller a la recherche de l’activité qui lui permettait de se faire 
suprémement valoir. Aucun Prince allemand n’aurait eu l’idée de lier 
ses sujets 4 la glébe, de les enfermer dans les limites du Territoire 
restreint. Au-dessus de ces entités monarchiques ou de ces Villes libres 
il y avait la vaste Allemagne, ouverte de tous cétés sur le monde entier. 
A lintérieur de cette marge étonnante qui se maintenait ainsi entre les 
Etats territoriaux et la Nation quasi indéterminée, proche de I’univer- 
salité, régnait une incroyable liberté de pensée, une culture européenne 
d’une ampleur inusitée, que la philosophie, la littérature et la musique 
d’outre-Rhin manifestaient glorieusement. 

C’est a cette liberté que Goethe est resté fidéle jusqu’au bout, avant 
et aprés la Révolution de 1789, avant et aprés le Congrés de Vienne. II 
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n’a été tenté, ni, comme Hegel, de se consacrer a l’apologie de la Prusse 
pour y enclore sa conception de |’Etat a venir, synthése d’autorité et de 
liberté ; ni, comme Fr. Schlegel, de célébrer la catholique Autriche en 
la chargeant, par la Sainte-Alliance, de réaliser en Europe une nouvelle 
“Concordantia Catholica” pour laquelle elle était manifestement insuffi- 
sante ; ni méme, comme Fichte, de dessiner le Reich de demain, a mi- 
distance entre universalisme du dix-huitiéme siécle et pangermanisme 
du dix-neuviéme. Non, Goethe est et reste citoyen du monde. Son do- 
maine, c’est la “Weltliteratur.”” Mais il s’y installe comme on se réfugie 
dans une idylle, dans une Utopie, cela sans fermer toutefois les yeux sur 
les tragédies de l'heure, sur cette Europe ravagée par tant de Révolu- 
tions et de Restaurations, qu’il cherche a situer et a définir entre la jeune 
Amérique en devenir et en plein élan, d’une part, et, de l’autre, cet 
Orient lointain, si¢ge des plus hautes traditions et de la plus souveraine 
sagesse, qu’il dessine a grands traits dans le “Divan.” C’est la sa gran- 
deur. Disons également que 1a sont ses limites. 

Or, ce merveilleux équilibre qui donne a Goethe, jusqu’a la fin de sa 
vie, le pouvoir de concilier les contraires et de dominer toutes les situa- 
tions de son regard souverain, il l’avait trouvé chez les deux génies 
d’Occident dont l’influence a eu pour lui un prix inestimable: Rousseau 
et Shakespeare. 

Ce que j’appellerais volontiers la “mystique” de Rousseau, inter- 
prétée sans parti pris et vue sous son aspect constructif, a fortement 
contribué a former la pensée de Goethe. Elle a méme fourni une sorte 
de programme 4a sa production littéraire. On a, jusqu’a maintenant, 
posé de maniére trop étroite la question de savoir pourquoi le classi- 
cisme goethéen a si bien utilisé l’extraordinaire impulsion donnée par 
Rousseau a la pensée européenne. On a limité a l’excés l’étendue et la 
nature de l’action exercée par le citoyen de Genéve. Dans sa célébre 
étude, Erich Schmidt* I’a restreinte a la révolution littéraire du 
“Sturm und Drang.” Ou bien on en cherche la manifestation dans le 
premier romantisme, considéré comme un retour au subjectivisme ou- 
trancier du “Sturm und Drang.” On ne voit alors, dans I’influence de 
Rousseau, que l’origine d’un enthousiasme sentimental et révolution- 
naire ou d’un individualisme génial. 

Ces insuffisances s’expliquent par une interprétation déficiente de 
l’ceuvre et de la pensée de Rousseau. Ii est d’ailleurs regrettable que 
Goethe, dans ses Mémoires, se soit contenté de déclarer, 4 propos de 
Rousseau : “er sagte uns zu.” 

Le paradoxe bien connu: l’opposition entre la nature bonne et la 
société mauvaise, n’est, a tout prendre, qu’une brillante préface aux 
ceuvres qui suivent. L’Emile, la Nouvelle Héloise et le Contrat Social 





4 Richardson, Rousseau und Goethe (Jena, 1875). Voir en particulier p. 116. 
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constituent, au contraire, une tentative de restauration individuelle et 
sociale. L’individu sera régénéré si, par la raison, il organise son étre 
tout entier. Car la raison, principe intérieur et image idéale, sinon di- 
vine, se superpose aux passions qui, utilisées et subordonnées, sont les 
seuls instruments de la vraie vertu, celle-ci étant puissance d’expansion 
et maitrise de soi simultanément. L’individu va donc au renoncement, a 
la limitation voulue qui confére a ceux que la nature a richement doués le 
maximum d’utilité sociale. Quant a la société, elle sera restaurée par 
le mariage, supérieur a l’amour libre qui anéantit les individus passion- 
nés, par la famille laborieuse et ordonnée, enfin par le contrat social, 
libre soumission de l’individu a la volonté générale, fondement de la 
vraie démocratie comme de la vraie théocratie. 

Telle est, dégagée de ses écrits touffus, la mystique du citoyen de 
Genéve. On la retrouve dans la morale de Kant et son impératif caté- 
gorique, dans la morale goethéenne du renoncement et de |’énergie 
intérieure. Ainsi s’est formée une notion nouvelle de l’universalisme, 
infiniment riche et féconde. Elle admet la diversité au sein de l’unité et 
elle en reconnait le caractére irréductible. Elle respecte les individus 
tout en les subordonnant 4 l’ordre social. Elle lutte a la fois contre 
l’absolutisme, qui sacrifie a l’unité les intéréts particuliers, et contre 
l’anarchie qui sépare les personnes et disjoint les groupements sociaux 
naturels. Elle représente certainement le meilleur du classicisme et de sa 
“Weltliteratur.”” Mais elle est également l’4me du romantisme de la 
premiére heure, demeuré sain et a l’abri du nationalisme comme de ses 
prétentions hégémoniques. 

La Nouvelle Héloise semble avoir exercé, non seulement sur la jeu- 
nesse de Goethe, mais encore et surtout peut-étre sur sa maturité et sa 
vieillesse, la plus profonde, la plus décisive action. On ne peut le démon- 
trer que par une analyse rigoureuse du roman. 

Roman éducatif au premier chef, ot les personnages luttent, sont 
vaincus, puis se relévent pour parvenir, d’épreuve en épreuve et par 
une lente ascension, a la vertu supréme, qui est maitrise de soi et labeur 
en vue du bien social. La premiére partie aboutit a la chute des amants 
et la seconde, plus développée, a leur triomphe. 

En Julie et Saint-Preux luttent la passion et la raison, lutte bien dif- 
férente du conflit cornélien entre le devoir et la passion de l’amour. 
Julie posséde un cceur sensible, mais aussi “une ame fortement trem- 
pée.”” Elle compare son amour pour Saint-Preux a un poison, si fort en 
elle qu'il pourrait devenir “la grande affaire de sa vie” et, s'il ne se réali- 
sait pas dans le mariage, détruire sa riche personnalité. Elle voudrait 
maintenir en elle “‘l’innocence et l'amour,” ces deux instincts également 
profonds de sa nature. Elle succombe plus par pitié que par faiblesse. 
Saint-Preux, lui, est également un sensible et un fort. Si la passion 
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l’entraine, il a su lutter contre elle, risquer un voyage pour reprendre 
possession de lui-méme, aller jusqu’au voeu de continence absolue, dont 
l’amante le reléve. Vaincus comme Abélard et Héloise, comme Tristan 
et Iseut, les deux amants gotitent le bonheur supréme au mépris de 
l’ordre social. Une irrémédiable déchéance les menace. 

Il faut la séparation. Sans cesser de s’aimer, pour mieux s’aimer, ils 
reconquerront la maitrise d’eux-mémes. L’amour-passion devra céder 
la place a la régle matrimoniale.’ “Les grandes passions, dit le texte, 
ne germent pas chez les faibles.’’ La passion servira ici de stimulant a 
la vertu, jusqu’au jour ott Julie et Saint-Preux aimeront la vertu pour 
elle-méme. 

On connait l’évolution que suit Julie. Ses facultés héroiques semblent 
un instant “suspendues,” mais ne sont nullement “‘anéanties.” Chute 
totale, ou vertu supréme. II n’y a pas de milieu. Julie consentira a un 
mariage de raison. II s’agit d’une conversion, d’une nouvelle naissance. 
“Un heureux instinct me porte au bien ; une violente passion s’éléve ; elle 
a sa racine dans le méme instinct ; que ferais-je pour le détruire? De la 
considération de l’ordre, je tire la beauté de la vertu et la bonté de 
l'utilité commune.” Julie rétablit en elle, comme plus tard I’Iphigénie 
de Goethe, l’empreinte divine: la Raison. Elle régnera sur une maison 
ordonnée. Elle s’élévera au-dessus de ce bonheur moyen. Travaillée par 
une secrete et indéfectible nostalgie, elle triomphera d’une existence 
commode et du mysticisme facile 4 la Guyon. Elle mourra de son sacri- 
fice, mais en offrant a Dieu, sans remords, sa vie entiére. En elle, la 
pure humanité réparera les erreurs et les tares de la commune humanité. 

Aprés la séparation, méme ¢tat léthargique chez Saint-Preux, suivi 
de fureurs emportées. Sa passion pour Julie est “une force mal em- 
ployée,” preuve de l’excellence de sa nature, et qu’il faut donc discipliner. 
“La sublime raison ne se soutient que par la méme vigueur de l’ame qui 
fait les grandes passions et l'on ne sert dignement la philosophie qu’avec 
le méme feu qu’on sent pour une maitresse.”” Saint-Preux se ressaisit. I] 
épouse Claire et éléve les enfants de Julie. 

Une remarque importante: l’évolution des comparses est exactement 
l'inverse de la précédente. Claire calme et dirige Julie ; mais elle n’ignore 
pas la passion. On a ici l’origine premiére de ces personnages fémi- 
nins de Goethe et de Schiller en qui s’unissent passion et clairvoyance, 
ferveur et clarté d’esprit. Il en est de meme de Monsieur de Wolmar. 
Milord Edouard, qui croit avoir vaincu la passion, “prend l’épuise- 
ment du coeur pour l’effet de la raison.” I] ne sera sauvé que par Saint- 
Preux lui-meéme. 

Ainsi interprété, ce roman extraordinaire apparait comme le type 
primitif et original (Urtypus) dont les grandes ceuvres de Goethe ne 





5 Voir l’ouvrage si suggestif de Denis de Rougemont L’ Amour et l’Occident. 
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sont, en derniére analyse, que le développement. Ne parlons pas ici 
d’emprunts conscients ou d’imitation précise. C’est d’une répercussion 
trés étendue qu’il s’agit. Goethe compléte Rousseau par une analyse 
approfondie des ravages que peut exercer, dans l’individu, la passion 
exclusive, en marge de l’ordre social: Werther, Oreste, Tasso, Faust, 
le Harpiste et Edouard, en second lieu par la part qu’il accorde aux 
circonstances, a cette Providence qu’est la vie bien utilisée, aux évolu- 
tions morales lentes et progressives. Et il est toujours a la recherche de 
l’équilibre entre sentiment et raison, passion et maitrise. Jamais il ne 
se départ de cette régle. 

Julie et Saint-Preux vaincus par la passion se continuent par Wer- 
ther, Clavigo, Fernando et Edouard; par Marie Beaumarchais, Mar- 
guerite, Stella, Aurélie et Mignon. Claire et Monsieur de Wolmar re- 
paraissent chez les actifs et les rationnels: Albert, Pylade, Antonio, 
Lothario; en Léonore Sanvitale, Thérése et Charlotte. L’évolution de 
Julie et de Saint-Preux s’accomplit 4 nouveau: par guérison soudaine 
chez Oreste et Tasso, par lente progression chez Faust et Wilhelm 
Meister. Enfin, les grandes ames sereines, en possession parfaite de la 
vertu supréme : Iphigénie, Léonore d’Este, Nathalie, Héléne. 

Si l'on suivait la méthode chronologique, il apparaitrait que l’ceuvre 
de Goethe réalise, morceau par morceau, ce qu’il y a d’essentiel dans 
le roman de Rousseau: Werther, un Saint-Preux qui fait faillite et finit 
par le suicide ; ou l’Urfaust et le tragique roman d’amour ; puis 4 Wei- 
mar, aprés Egmont, la guérison d’Oreste et de Tasso ainsi que le triom- 
phe d’Iphigénie; plus tard l’apprentissage de W. Meister, celui de 
Faust, les A ffinités Electives et le probléme du mariage, le départ pour 
la vie nouvelle dans les Années de Voyage et le second Faust. Et quelle 
comparaison féconde serait a instituer, dans le détail, entre Julie et 
Iphigénie! Le sublime “Rettet euer Bild in meiner Seele” leur est com- 
mun! Quant a Saint-Preux et W. Meister, ils se ressemblent comme 
des fréres! 

Cette notion de l’effort, de l’épreuve, d’une lutte permanente entre la 
passion et une raison qui est empreinte divine ou maitrise intérieure, 
Goethe la trouvait aussi dans Shakespeare, dans l’atmosphére de la 
Réforme et de la Renaissance anglaises, comme il l’avait dégagée des 
écrits prestigieux du citoyen de Genéve. 

Ne la rencontrait-il pas déja dans ces comédies de Shakespeare, qu’il 
connaissait si parfaitement et qu’il semble avoir imitées dans ses opé- 
rettes (Singspiele) ? L’amour a la fois spirituel, raffiné et héroique en 
constituait la substance méme, l’amour auquel ont droit seulement ceux 
qui ont su lutter pour lui, se sacrifier a lui. Les personnages féminins 
de ces comédies sont, a cet égard, extrémement suggestifs. Ils se clas- 
sent comme ceux des drames du “Sturm und Drang.” Shakespeare 
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donne a la femme la supériorité passionnelle sur Il"homme. II la repré- 
sente dominée par l’amour, faite pour l’amour, plus sympathique, plus 
ardente, plus courageuse que l’homme dans le domaine du sentiment. 
Julia et Viola sont justement celles qui, perdues dans leur amour, de- 
meurent abandonnées ou ignorées, sachant souffrir en silence. Mais a 
la femme passionnée et malheureuse s’opposent, soit la femme douée de 
raison, de vivacité et d’ironie moqueuse qui, sous les apparences de 
l’enjouement, de la gaité et de la clairvoyance, cache le coeur le plus sen- 
sible, le plus ouvert a la passion; soit la femme qui sait combattre et 
revétir au besoin le vétement masculin pour aller a la conquéte de son 
amant. Toutes ces femmes unissent en elles la sensibilité la plus émue 
et la plus fine clarté de l’intelligence. Dans la premiére catégorie, 

3éatrice, Célia et Rosalinde ; dans la deuxiéme, Viola au service du Duc, 
Héléne dédaignée par Bertrand, Rosalinde elle-méme, qui sait affron- 
ter les rigueurs de l’exil pour vaincre la timidité d’Orlando. 

Plus importante pour déterminer ce que Goethe doit 4 Shakespeare, 
est l’opposition fondamentale entre les tragédies du grand dramaturge. 
Les plus connues, les plus souvent jouées sont celles qui aboutissent a 
une catastrophe totale, leurs personnages n’ayant su vaincre ni leurs 
passions, ni leurs ambitions, ni leurs faiblesses, ni la rigidité de leur 
nature. Hamlet, Coriolan, Macbeth, la liste en est longue. Seulement, 
c’est ne pas saisir le véritable sens de l’ceuvre shakespearien que de né- 
gliger les drames de reconstruction humaine et de triomphe moral, tels 
que Cymbeline ou la Tempéte. C’est justement cette opposition, ce dua- 
lisme singulier, que les Allemands du dix-huitiéme siécle ont si admira- 
blement compris. On peut leur en savoir gré. N’avaient-ils pas sécularisé 
a leur maniére les grands dogmes chrétiens de la chute et de la rédemp- 
tion? Et ne cherchaient-ils pas, pour venir a bout de l’antinomie entre 
le sentiment et la raison, entre les sécheresses de 1’“‘Aufklarung”’ et les 
exaltations du piétisme (Schwarmerei), a montrer qu’il dépend unique- 
ment de l’homme, de la rencontre entre le Moi et le Destin, qu’il triom- 
phe ou qu'il s’effondre? Le fameux discours de Goethe sur Shakes- 
peare en fait foi. 

Qu’il s’agisse donc de Rousseau ou de Shakespeare, c’est toujours le 
secret de l’€quilibre moral, de la vraie vertu, de la conciliation vivante 
entre la vie passionnelle ou sentimentale et les sages démarches de la 
raison ou les affirmations de l’énergie individuelle, que recherche Goethe, 
et avec lui Schiller. C’est la voie moyenne qui est en cause, non certes 
I’‘aurea mediocritas” du poéte latin, mais la lutte incessante en vue d’une 
harmonie, d’une union vivante des contraires. 

On retrouve donc, dans l’ceuvre de Goethe, les grandes articulations 
de la dramaturgie shakespearienne, du cosmos moral que constituent les 
comédies, les tragédies catastrophales et les drames de salutaire résis- 
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tance du grand Anglais. C’est, au fond, toujours la méme apologie de 
l’énergie individuelle, tempérée chez Goethe par tant de nuances qui 
relevent de la religiosité luthérienne, par la tendance a se forger un 
refuge intérieur au milieu d’une ambiance hostile, par un certain quié- 
tisme mélé d’optimisme relatif. 

Qu’on pense, pour ce qui est de Shakespeare, a ces serviteurs fidéles 
qui, défendant leurs maitres avec une tendre sollicitude, sont préts a les 
sauver de tout danger en se portant a leurs cOtés avec une vigilance sans 
cesse renouvelée. Ou encore a ces puissantes natures, héres de la Re- 
naissance ou de la Réforme, chez lesquels le caractére se confond avec la 
fatalité tragique et dont les malheurs s’expliquent bien plus par leur 
propre génie, par une implacable fidélité 4 soi-méme, que par les hasards 
de ia destinée extérieure: Othello, Hamlet, Macbeth, César, etc. Ou 
enfin a ces individualités souveraines, pleinement conscientes d’elles- 
mémes, tel un Henri V qui, apres avoir dépensé généreusement le trop- 
plein de ses forces, jouit de lui-méme en l’épanouissement de sa puis- 
sance extérieure et de sa grandeur morale, telle aussi une Imogéne dé- 
fendant et sauvant a tout prix, avec son amour et sa fidélité, l’intégrité 
de sa nature. 

Des résonances semblables retentissent dans l’ceuvre dramaturgique 
de Goethe. L’Allemand accuse sans doute plus méthodiquement que 
l’Anglais le contraste entre les natures géniales, emportées, malheu- 
reuses, mais grandes par leur élan vital, et les natures raisonnables, 
calculatrices, qui se plaisent 4 construire des plans agencés avec soin. 
Les premiers apprennent, par l’épreuve, la nécessité de la modération 
et de la maitrise de soi; les seconds, quand ils voient leurs projets dé- 
joués par les hasards de l’existence, comprennent la valeur relative des 
démarches rationnelles les plus savamment préparées. Gotz, Egmont, 
Tasso, Oreste sont victimes de leur propre génie. Ils sont comme en- 
voutés par eux-mémes. Mais Guillaume d’Orange, le duc d’Albe, le rusé 
Pylade, Antonio ne parviennent point a vaincre le perfide hasard par 
les artifices d’une sagesse insuffisante ou mensongére. 

De cet effort littéraire, de ces influences venues d’Occident procéde 
une morale positive et naturelle, un idéal d’humanité vigoureuse et 
triomphante, bien différente du formalisme kantien et moins pessi- 
miste que lui pour ce qui est de la corruption radicale admise par le 
luthéranisme. Ici encore, Goethe nous apparait en tant qu’homme du 
milieu, épris d’équilibre entre optimisme et pessimisme. 

C’est en vertu d’un infaillible instinct que Lenz, compagnon de Goethe 
a lépoque du Sturm und Drang, a vu en Shakespeare, non seulement 
un modeéle littéraire 4 suivre, mais encore l’un des plus grands “édu- 
cateurs” qu’ait possédés l’humanité, l’un de ceux qui peuvent le plus 
efficacement agir sur son perfectionnement moral : 
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Ich bitte denn doch mir zu sagen, 

Ob die Moral, so vorgetragen 

Wie Shakespeare sie sinnlich macht : 

Es afs ob Regeln ohne Zahi 

Auf Pult und Kanzeln hergeschrieen 

Ein junges Herz zu feinerer Moral 

Und besseren Entschliissen erziehen, 

Als auf der hohen See von Wirklichem [Geschick] 
Nicht blossen Traumereien— 

Von Shakespeare ein Stiick !¢ 


Qui ne voit, en particulier, la relation directe entre la Tempéte et le 
Faust? De part et d’autre, c’est la méme tentative: représenter con- 
crétement, en leur totalité, les données du probléme moral. De part et 
d’autre, une sorte de drame synthétique, absolument fantaisiste, qui 
aboutit a une solution optimiste, a2 une apothéose. Chez Shakespeare, 
un personnage prédominant, toute puissance et toute bonté, qui 
grace aux ressources et aux secrets que lui a départis la nature, triom- 
phe d’une situation étrangement complexe, rétablit l’ordre social 
troublé, suspend un complot, récompense, punit et pardonne, sorte de 
demi-dieu qui connait la vraie magie : celle de la valeur et de l’intégrité. 
Ruine totale d’une entreprise mauvaise en son principe, machinée par 
de vains et orgueilleux individus. Puis la punition finale des méchants 
et l’indulgence souveraine aprés la victoire. Enfin la naissance d’une 
humanité nouvelle, la régénération par le mariage idéal, par l"homme 
et la femme dont l’amour a tiré sa force et sa résistance des luttes et des 
épreuves qu’ils ont subies. 

Ne retrouvons-nous pas, en derniére analyse, Rousseau et son réve 
de restauration morale et sociale? Que fait Goethe dans Iphigénie et 
dans Faust? La prétresse, sortant de la pureté du sanctuaire, engage 
toute sa personne, toute sa vie, toute son espérance dans une lutte 
mortelle contre la barbarie de Thoas, les ruses mensongéres de Pylade, 
le sombre génie de son frére tourmenté par le remords et par la volonté 
de mourir pour expier un crime inéluctable. C’est moralement qu’elle 
triomphe d’épreuve en épreuve, de priére en priére, par une approche 
toujours plus immédiate des dieux qu’elle supplie “de sauver leur image, 
leur empreinte dans son ame.” Plus obscur, plus complexe, sans issue 
parait, a cdté de celui d’Iphigénie, le destin de Faust. Mais il s’empare, 
lui aussi, de la vraie magie et il mourra, a l’Age de cent ans, victorieux de 
dame Souci et de sa prédication nihiliste, révant encore d’une réussite 
sociale parfaite. 

Tel fut Goethe, homme du milieu, de l’équilibre aprement conquis, 
de la maitrise sans cesse menacée, sauvegardée par une héroique et 
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fire volonté. C’est aprés sa mort que l’Allemagne, elle, a perdu |’équi- 
libre, qu’elle s’est préparée a devenir au centre du vieux continent cette 
collectivité cohérente, mais qui a transformé l’unité spirituelle que lui 
avaient valu trois siécles de méditation et de création spirituelles en 
unité matérielle, fondée sur l’hégémonie prussienne, sur la grande in- 
dustrie et sur l’armée. II] est apparu dés lors que cette Petite Allemagne 
prussifiée serait incapable d’unir le myrte et l’épée, qu’elle sacrifierait 
la poésie et la haute culture a la technique et aux armes. C’est Nietzsche 
qui, dans ses ceuvres de jeunesse, dans ses quatre Intempestives,’ de- 
vait dire sa déception et sa souffrance, son regret de ne pas voir |’Alle- 
magne de Bismarck fonder, a coté de la nation qu’elle venait de vaincre, 
une culture égale a la sienne. La suite des événements n’a point démenti 
les craintes de Nietzsche. Et aprés deux catastrophes retentissantes, 
nous ne savons pas encore si l’Aillemagne vaincue remportera sur elle- 
méme la supréme victoire, acquerra la supréme maitrise, tour- 
nant ses regards vers le plus grand de ses hommes de génie, avant de 
prendre place dans la Communauté européenne renouvelée. 


La Sorbonne et l'Institut d’Etudes Politiques de Paris 





7 Unseitgemasse Betrachtungen. 


GOETHE’S FAUST AS A RENAISSANCE MAN: 
SOURCES AND PROTOTYPES 


Haroip JANTz 


| Npechaeny of the critical works and commentaries seems to indi- 
i cate that it has become a firmly fixed tradition to regard Goethe’s 
Faust as primarily a subjective expression of the ideas and tendencies 
of Goethe and his age, and to interpret the work, in all but a few details 
and externalities, on this basis. 

The relevance of this point of view I should not wish to call into ques- 
tion; but there are very weighty reasons for re-examining its claim to 
exclusiveness or even primacy as a guiding principle in interpretation. 
There is a large body of evidence, hitherto overlooked by Faust scholars, 
which (together with other evidence long since known) indicates that 
Goethe, even in the Urfaust, seriously intended to present his main 
character objectively as essentially a Renaissance man, whose thoughts 
and actions are in just correspondence to the intellectual and spiritual 
climate of those times. 

In order to present as much of the new material as possible within 
brief space,' I must dispense with all the preliminaries of background, 
merely stating that the first origins of this study lie in the remarkable 
Renaissance library of John Winthrop the Younger (the most “Faus- 
tian” of early Americans). Also of major importance have been the 
pertinent reinterpretations of the Renaissance that came to the fore in 
the 1920s and after, for example among the art historians of the War- 
burg Institute and associated scholars such as the philosopher Ernst 
Cassirer—reinterpretations which are of far-reaching importance for 
the literary scholar as well. 

In Faust studies proper, there has heen no concern with Renaissance 
backgrounds, except for the figure of Paracelsus and for a few minor 
peripheral details. On the other hand, there has been excessive concern 
with the historical Faust and the Faust hook, which furnished little 


1 This paper was read at the meeting of the Modern Language Association of 
America, Sept. 8, 1949. It represents excerpts and summaries from several chapters 
of a book now in the publisher’s hands and to appear in 1950; hence the mere 
mention, at several points, of some of my most important new findings. 
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more than a few husks of name and incident to the Goethean Faust, and 
only helped to confirm the belief that the new Goethean content was 
eighteenth-century and subjective. Goethe’s supposed subjectivity re- 
mains a cardinal critical doctrine, despite his own very clear statements 
about his objective approach, confirmed by the statements of others 
from 1773 onwards and by the evidence of his own works—Gé6tz von 
Berlichingen and Egmont, for instance, revealing an astounding pene- 
tration into the Renaissance historical situation. 

If we wish to begin with a particularly clear exemplification of 
Goethe’s Renaissance intent, from the U/rfaust onward, we can find it in 
the figure of Wagner. Seen generally he is, of course, the pedant of any 
period ; but, examined closely, the very exact details given concerning his 
attitudes and aims can apply in their totality only to the typical humanist 
of the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries, and not to a later period. Wag- 
ner’s very first speech (on declaiming a Greek tragedy) and those that 
follow show his complete devotion to the rhetorical tradition, the for- 
malism and verbal elegance, the concentration upon the technique of 
delivery and the art of persuasion, which is the humanist ideal as we find 
it both in the textbooks of the period and in the most highly praised of 
humanist authors. Ciceronianism is the characterizing epithet applied 
to this attitude ; singular emptiness, or at best derivativeness, of content 
is commonly noted about many a highly polished humanist who over- 
awed his contemporaries. Wagner’s pompous modesty, his sententious 
clichés, his use of such expressions as “Museum” for study, “kritisches 
Bestreben,” and “Quellen” (even his formalistic “modernism”), to- 
gether with Faust’s derogatory remarks, show clearly that Goethe en- 
visioned him as the typical Renaissance humanist (in the strict sense of 
the word), for whom the sacred source was an old manuscript and the 
chief end of learning was the issuance of a critical edition of some Greek 
or Roman work in which he could annotate every word with every 
shred of pertinent and impertinent learning at his command—a “trash 
barrel” and “rummage room,” “Kehrichtfass” and “Rumpelkammer,” 
in the style of that day. The motif of the manuscript turns up again 
toward the end of the Easter Walk, where Wagner envisions his highest 
bliss in the life of a humanist antiquarian—this in contrast to the prob- 
ing, speculative, transcendent urge of another type of Renaissance 
scholar, represented by Faust, with his compelling drive toward fullness 
of life and understanding. 

Wagner was obviously intended by Goethe to be a graphic Renais- 
sance counterpart to Faust. If I were to name one actual humanist who 
exemplified Wagner's characteristics, | would suggest that Claudius 
Salmasius comes close in many respects, with his enormous miscella- 
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neous knowledge and his imposing lack of judgment. But there were 
dozens of Wagners during the period of the so-called Revival of Learn- 
ing. 

The figure of Mephistopheles likewise has little intrinsic connection 
with his namesake of the Faust book. To the best of my knowledge, no 
one has yet tried to trace the literary ancestry of this paradoxical, ironi- 
cal negativist, this jester who cannot refrain even from making fun of 
himself and of his function in the scheme of things. There is no need to 
survey the long list of disabused, hard-bitten, clever, amoral Renais- 
sance prototypes ; suffice it to mention the name Aretino and to observe 
that the adjectives Machiavellian and Mephistophelean have over- 
lapping areas of meaning in the European languages. 

However, there is a far better and closer prototype for Mephisto- 
pheles, not only in himself, but also in his intimate association with the 
“Faustian” in the Renaissance. And this larger context is naturally far 
more significant than any piecemeal parallels. I refer to the figure of 
Luigi Pulci (1432-1484), to the role he played in the circle of Lorenzo 
de Medici and the Platonic Academy at Florence, and to the attitudes 
expressed in his comic epic, the Morgante Maggiore, particularly 
through the figure of his highly unorthodox character, the demon Asta- 
rotte. Astarotte is a devil, like Mephistopheles, and like him an engaging 
and witty personality, worlds remote from the unmixed embodiment of 
evil which is the orthodox devil. 

Pulci himself, with his cynical, freethinking frankness and witty 
vulgarity, was a thorn in the flesh of the Florentine Platonists ; he wrote 
some devastating lampoons mocking their lofty idealism, their ecstatic 
transcendentalism by which they winged their souls dizzily upward into 
the angelic spheres and came back with an exact knowledge of the 
unknowable. 

The great patron, Lorenzo the Magnificent, was a divided soul. On 
the one hand, he joined wholeheartedly in the speculative flights of the 
Platonic Academy, indulging in its lofty cult of melancholy, and writing 
some of its most expressive poetry; on the other, he composed his 
notorious carnival songs and relished Pulci’s sharp, deflating jibes and 
his reduction of everything exalted to bemired absurdity—and yet in 
the end he got rid of Pulci. 

Pulci’s demon, Astarotte, has that same lambent, iridescent unpredic- 
tability and defiance of fixed categories with which Goethe endowed his 
Mephistopheles. We must be careful not to push the analogy too far, 
since in many individual traits the two devils are quite different. The 
chief consideration is that a knowledge of Mephisto’s broader Renais- 
sance background would have easily resolved the long-standing doubts 
of scholars as to whether he came as an emissary from Hell or from the 
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Earth Spirit or whether Goethe got two successive and mutually con- 
tradictory concepts badly confused in the slow course of the evolution of 
his drama. The fact is that Mephistopheles is intended to be everything 
he is (in defiance of any eighteenth- or nineteenth-century attempt at 
rigid classification) ; he shows off the various facets of his complex 
personality as the occasion and his personal whim turn them up—now 
with startling honesty, now with a misleading twist, now with utter 
mendacity, at times even with a slight touch of decency and nobility. 
Throughout he plays with orthodox human concepts of what the devil 
ought to be like, and his references to himself as a devil are always made 
in a jesting tone. 

We must pass over a close consideration of the aerial spirits, whom 
Goethe envisioned quite in the manner of several Renaissance writers, 
though the commentators have had no end of trouble with them. Let it 
suffice here to refer to their depiction in the last masterpiece of an 
English Renaissance dramatist, Shakespeare’s Tempest—to the figure 
of Ariel and the other merry spirits of the island. It is probably not 
accidental that Shakespeare called his magician Prospero, which is a 
synonym for Faustus. Not only is Prospero very much like the worthy, 
handsome scholar-magician, John Dee. Far more significant, Prospero 
may well have been intended by Shakespeare as an opposite figure to 
Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, to show the benignant master of natural magic 
in intimate, controlling relation to all the forces of nature—good, mid- 
dle, and evil—the ideal picture of the Renaissance man of science who 
has succeeded in his quest for the inner meaning and pattern of forces in 
nature, as Goethe’s Faust has not at the opening of the drama. 

Let us turn now to Goethe’s protagonist and his problems as they are 
unfolded in the first monologue. The very first lines, the survey of the 
four university faculties, the “Fakultatenschau,” is an old standard 
feature of the Faust story, in a general way similar to the opening of 
Marlowe’s drama and (vaguely) the German puppet play. But these 
obvious sources have inhibited scholars from looking farther. Goethe’s 
lines have a far deeper organic connection with what follows in the 
drama than has ever been realized. 

No Faust commentator seems to have noticed that, more than a cen- 
tury before Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, a disparaging survey of the four 
academic faculties is to be found in German poetic literature and, what 
is more important, in a context which shows its Renaissance implica- 
tions. This occurs in a poem by Hans Rosenpliit, “Von dem miissig- 
gener” (the idler), of about mid-fifteenth century. The setting is, sig- 
nificantly, a poem stressing the sinister sequential interrelation of idle- 
ness, melancholy, and despair, their culmination in paralysis of the will, 
in surrender to evil—and, on the other hand, salvation from this danger 
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in work, in ceaseless activity, which will cure man from doubt and 
despair. This whole complex is characteristic of the newly rising 
Renaissance attitudes toward life. Diirer’s engraving “Melancolia I,” as 
elucidated by Panofsky and Saxl, makes clear this whole intricate inter- 
relation, as well as the new evaluation that was given to these separate 
ancient and mediaeval motifs in their new Renaissance combination. We 
find every motif, freed from its religious matrix, running through the 
Goethean Faust—including the motif of “Care,” of “Sorge,” first ap- 
pearing in the monologue after Wagner’s interruption and then again 
toward the end of the second part. 

In Rosenpliit’s poem the learning of the four faculties is contrasted 
unfavorably in its efficacy with the drops of sweat of a farmer or crafts- 
man which in a fourfold manner aid him on his way to God. This re- 
minds us immediately of the contrast emphasized again and again by 
Nicolaus Cusanus (1401-1464) ; indeed, this poem may be the first 
poetic echo of the great German cardinal’s foundation work of Renais- 
sance thought. 

As the expositor of his “docta ignorantia,” Cusanus in several dia- 
logues chooses the “Idiota,” the layman, a craftsman, without formal 
learning but with a wisdom that springs from his sure grip on realities. 
To this man with the practical wisdom of experience comes the erudite 
scholar who has searched widely through books, despairfully, without 
finding what he most desired. The scholar now comes to realize that the 
straightforward practical ways of the layman have brought deeper, 
truer insights into essentials than have his own scholastic methods. 
Nicolaus Cusanus in his “Idiota” clearly and definitely sets up the ideal 
of a new layman’s knowledge. The layman undertakes to convince the 
orator (that is, the humanist) as well as the philosopher (the scholastic ) 
of his ignorance ; he puts into question the fundamental presuppositions 
of the humanistic as well as of the scholastic concept of knowledge. As 
Cassirer points out, Cusanus becomes the champion, not of declining 
scholasticism, not of rising humanism, but of a third specifically modern 
way of thinking which takes as its point of departure concrete technical, 
artistic problems, the phenomena of actuality, and subjects these to a 
deeper consideration and the application of principles and theories. The 
implication was—away from book learning, whether scholastic or hu- 
manistic, on toward knowledge of life by practice and experience! In 
this, Leonardo da Vinci and Leon Battista Alberti were the great fol- 
lowers of Cusanus. The English editor of Leonardo’s note books, Ed- 
ward McCurdy, has already in two stimulating pages drawn the close 
parallel between Leonardo and Goethe’s Faust, and has indicated the 
remarkable correspondence of the two parts of the drama to the two 
phases of Leonardo’s own life. 
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Faust’s condemnation both of the old established learning symbolized 
by the four faculties and of the new humanist learning of textual criti- 
cism and rhetorical adornment represented by Wagner, Faust’s turn 
from these to nature, to inner feeling, to experience, for guidance—all 
this can be found in a continuous Renaissance tradition from Nicolaus 
Cusanus onward. It was never a broadly popular tradition, not nearly as 
prevalent as humanism proper, but it was a highly select tradition of a 
thin line of great and greatest men—Leonardo, Alberti, Pico della 
Mirandola, Paracelsus, Telesio, Giordano Bruno, Tommaso Campa- 
nella, Francis Bacon, Johann Kepler, Joachim Jungius, Johann Valen- 
tin Andreae, Samuel Hartlib. 

Even more closely akin to Goethe’s Faust is the philosophy of Gio- 
vanni Pico della Mirandola, who, as Cassirer has shown, built his whole 
work upon the threefold basis of his master Cusanus. To summarize 
briefly : Pico’s point of departure is the principle of man’s freedom—that 
no predetermined place in the universe has been assigned to man, that 
he is completely free to sink or rise in the scale of being. No material 
determinism can have a decisive effect on man’s spirit, but only his self- 
determination. With this completely open range for self-realization, 
man is the eternal, mutable Proteus; and that is no longer his shame as 
it was in earlier times, but his glory ; he is free to develop his own indi- 
viduality and realize his highest potentialities. He must do so inde- 
pendently, whatever the dangers of free choice may be. 

The way of a free man should naturally be upward. As Pico expresses 

it: “Let a certain holy ambition invade our souls, so that not content 
with the mediocre, we shall pant after the highest.” The mind of man 
can be satisfied with no moderation, indeed with no possession of any 
sort that has fixed limits. On the way upward man will inevitably slip, 
fall into sin and error; that is a necessary corollary to his striving. In 
good as in evil, man is never a completed being ; he never rests securely 
in good and is never a hopeless prey to sin. Only a being capable of and, 
as it were, at the mercy of sin can achieve that highest worth that lies in 
the independent overcoming of sensuality, in the free elevation to the 
“Intelligible.” 
“Likeness to God is not a gift bestowed on man to begin with, but an 
achievement for him to work out ; it is to be brought about by man him- 
self. Just this ability to bring it about, rooted in his own nature, is the 
highest gift he owes to the Divine grace.” 

Nature for Pico has as its chief characteristic a universal vitalism. 
Nature forms a single great interconnected life, with a continuous chain 
of effects and an all-suffusing power of sympathy. Magic is man’s 
understanding of and control over nature. As Pico says: “[ Magic] is 
nothing less than the utter perfection of natural philosophy . . .; 
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abounding in the loftiest mysteries, [it] embraces the deepest con- 
templation of the most secret things and at last the affinity of all na- 
ture.” 

Though ultimate truth is unattainable to man, every experience, 
every insight, is one ray of the divine light, adapted to our human under- 
standing. Though our knowledge at best can be but symbolic knowledge, 
a series of metaphors for the inexpressible, our human approach toward 
ultimate truth requires a constant enrichment by ever new experiences 
and insights. 

These are the lines of thought in Pico which have the closest relation 
to the Goethean Faust. Pico outlines the kind of human being that the 
Lord predicates in the “Prologue in Heaven” and Faust exemplifies in 
his earthly course. In no other philosopher that I know of is there such 
a close correspondence to the main lines of Faustian thought from the 
“Prologue” and the first monologue to the statement on symbolic 
knowledge in the last “Chorus mysticus.” 

But we must not jump to the conclusion that Pico is the source for 
Goethe’s Faust. Pico’s many points of contact with ways of thinking 
and attitudes on human destiny in Faust are not «nique in the Renais- 
sance ; they are characteristic. Pico was simply among the first to build 
upon the new philosophical foundations of Nicolaus Cusanus and to de- 
scribe articulately the “Faustian” man, freely striving and erring, freely 
determining his own destiny, by intellectual insight coming into sym- 
pathy with and control over the forces of nature, putting the emphasis 
always on the overcoming of error, not on the avoidance of error. 

Other men of the Renaissance lived according to these fundamental 
principles. With Goethe’s far stronger reaction to living phenomena 
than to abstract formulations, it is indeed more likely than not that much 
of his concept of Faust came from exemplars such as Michelangelo 
rather than from expositors such as Pico. There is a continuous line, 
from the late fifteenth century well into the seventeenth, both of proto- 
types for the character of Faust and of possible sources for the ideas and 
circumstances of the drama. On a list of about fifty possible Renaissance 
prototypes which I have compiled, some twenty are particularly close 
to the Goethean Faust in important features. 

True, many of the separate traits, ideas, and attitudes are very anci- 
ent, coming together from all cultural regions and from all periods of 
human history. But the point is, they came together, came together first 
in the Renaissance to form that peculiar synthesis which Pico was 
among the first to formulate philosophically and Goethe the greatest to 
incorporate poetically—each in a comprehensive act of fusion and con- 
ciliation. For Pico the heritage of man could not and ought not to be 
limited to classical antiquity, as it was for the humanists proper ; for him 
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the Middle Ages were fully as precious ; he looked to the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, the Persians, the Jews, and the Arabs, as well as to the wis- 
dom of the Greeks and the Christian West. As Campanella expressed it 
symbolically in his fifty-second sonnet : 


Six thousand years or more on earth I’ve been: 
Witness those histories of nations dead, 
Which for our age I have illustrated 

In philosophic volumes, scene by scene. 


Goethe in the same spirit makes the whole outline of the second part 
of Faust the hero’s voyage through space and time back to the origins of 
Mediterranean civilization (in the figure of the Homunculus back to the 
origin of life itself in the littoral sea), and forward again through 
Homeric Greece, the Germanic migrations, the high Middle Ages, on 
through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, to the future in a new 
land. What Goethe here presents implicitly, he states explicitly in a 
letter to Wilhelm von Humboldt of October 22, 1826. Referring to the 
Helena drama he writes: “. . . it now plays over a full three thousand 
years from the fall of Troy to the capture of Missolounghi.” It is signi- 
ficant that Goethe’s poetical version of this Renaissance ideal of syn- 
thesis and perspective should occur in the West-Ostlicher Diwan: 


Wer nicht von dreitausend Jahren 
Sich weiss Rechenschaft zu geben, 
Bleib’ im Dunkeln unerfahren, 
Mag von Tag zu Tage leben. 

In Campanella’s sonnets there are a number of other centrally “Faus- 
tian’”’ expressions—the first sonnet on the penetration to the innermost 
secrets of nature and the abandonment of the fragmental, merely verbal 
knowledge of the schools, the fourth sonnet on the poet’s unstilled intel- 
lectual hunger, the fifth on nature as a book, and so on. Two other son- 
nets of the Italian Renaissance, which Goethe almost certainly knew, 
are both concerned with the Platonic flight of human aspiration—the 
one by Luigi Tansillo, most easily accessible to Goethe in Giordano 
Bruno’s dialogue, the Eroici Furori, the other by Torquato Tasso, 
whose poetry Goethe knew and loved from childhood onward. These 
sonnets are re-echoed in such varied passages as the defiance of the 
Earth Spirit, the facing of suicide, the yearning for flight (toward the 
end of the Easter Walk), and immediately thereafter Faust’s reflection 
on his two souls, the earthly and the transcendent. This last, the conflict 
between the love of this earth’s joys and the yearning toward the realms 
of the loftiest concepts of the human spirit, is the very theme of Tasso’s 
sonnet, which indeed inspired a similar sonnet by Edmund Spenser. The 
Helena idyll and the Euphorion tragedy of the second part are also pre- 
figured here. This is not to say, for one moment, that the motifs in vari- 
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ous scenes in Faust were derived from these two sonnets, but rather that 
these two sonnets demonstrate that such “Faustian” lines of thought 
were characteristic of the Renaissance poetic imagination. 

Only a few more Renaissance prototypes of Faust can here be passed 
in rapid review. I am particularly sorry to be able to give only cursory 
attention to the Elizabethan magus, John Dee, whose life shows an 
astounding parallelism to the course of development of the Goethean 
Faust, starting from the mastery of all learning, comingtothe realization 
of its inadequacy, turning to magic as a means to the ultimate truths 
that had defied his ardent quest. There follows his converse with spirits, 
his attachment to the Mephistophelean Edward Kelley, evil and indis- 
pensable, the trip to the Emperor’s court at Prague, and even the vision 
of a new commonwealth in America. John Winthrop the Younger ac- 
quired many of John Dee’s books ; and it was on the books in the Win- 
throp library that a young Anglo-American, George Starkey, fostered 
his lively imagination to such a degree that he burst forth on Europe 
like a bright meteor with the manuscripts of the mysterious cosmo- 
polite, Eirenaeus Philatethes. Goethe himself in his autobiography 
mentioned George Starkey among the authors who most engrossed him 
at the time of the inception of Faust. All the other authors on Goethe’s 
list have been carefully and fruitfully studied for their relevance to 
Faust, but Starkey has been passed over with hardly a word of com- 
ment. 

We can only glance at three other men to whom Goethe also pointed 
definitely and unmistakably. In his notes to his translation of the auto- 
biography of Benvenuto Cellini, Goethe brings out a strictly limited 
though definite set of affinities between Faust and Cellini. Wagner’s 
fearsome reference to the spirits of the disease-bearing winds at the end 
of the Easter Walk is a paraphrase of a concept of Robert Fludd, in 
whose works, printed at Frankfurt and Oppenheim, we can find folio 
engravings which are probably the most splendid late-Renaissance 
illustrations of the imaginative vision of the macrocosm. In this connec- 
tion I should add that the closest poetic parallel to Faust’s view of the 
macrocosm, in a work that young Goethe certainly knew, has apparently 
never been pointed out. , 

In the first monologue of Faust such a sign of the macrocosm is sup- 
posed to be contained in a book from the hand of Nostradamus. Faust 
scholars, one and all, have merely looked up Nostradamus in the bio- 
graphical dictionaries, found nothing to their purpose, and agreed that 
Goethe used him here simply as a sonorous cover name, whereas he 
really meant Swedenborg, or Herder, or whomever they happen to 
favor. I believe I have succeeded in demonstrating for the first time, 
from the works themselves, that when Goethe said Nostradamus he 
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really meant Nostradamus. The important thing, however, is that a 
correct understanding of Goethe’s intention here establishes previously 
unnoticed connecting lines from this scene to other parts of the drama 
and helps to exhibit a closer unity of the whole. The somewhat intricate 
exposition of all this I have to omit from this brief summary. The key 
lies in Goethe’s Renaissance concept of nature, of time, and of space. 

The problem of the Earth Spirit also requires a complete re-examina- 
tion. One of my most important new findings is that Goethe had, in 1770 
or 1771, read a book wherein the apparition of the Earth Spirit is repre- 
sented as a fiery Olympian god. This book is Cicero’s De Divinatione, 
from which young Goethe made excerpts in his Ephemerides. There- 
fore, when Goethe about 1810 made the well-known sketch of the ap- 
parition of the Earth Spirit as an Apollonian god, or when some years 
later he recommended the image of Zeus of Otricoli for the Berlin per- 
formance of Faust, this was not a changed form arising out of mature 
Goethe’s classicism—this was young Goethe’s original image when he 
wrote the scene some forty years previously. Other passages from Vir- 
gil, Ovid, Plutarch, and Alexander Epicuraeus confirm both Apollo and 
Jupiter as the prototypes of the apparition of the Earth Spirit, or other- 
wise help to elucidate the scope and contents of the image. 

From a study of these classical sources it becomes clear that the back- 
ground for this concept is Pythagorean. It is one of the great ironies of 
Faust scholarship that, though all kinds of little references to the Earth 
Spirit or something like him have been laboriously assembled from the 
most diverse sources, no one has apparently thought of looking in the 
works of Johann Kepler, the greatest Pythagorean of them all during 
the late Renaissance. Kepler does not merely mention the Earth Spirit ; 
in his masterpiece, the Harmonices Mundi of 1619, he devotes one long 
chapter to him and to his functions and relations. In his other works, 
too, Kepler comes back to him again and again, plainly distinguishing 
between the Earth Spirit and the World Spirit, though the Roman 
poets, and also Goethe, more or less fused the two into one concept. 

Here again, however, it is the broader comparable setting which is 
the important concern for us. In the Harmonices Mundi Kepler demon- 
strates the universality of the laws of harmonic relations, specifically in 
the music of the spheres, the “Bruderspharen Wettgesang,” with such 
details suggested as the glorious effulgent music of the sun and the 
grandiose stormy progress of the Earth planet, revolving turbulently 
through day and night, ebb and flood, amid the calm serenity of God’s 
space. Kepler had a powerful poetic imagination. Like the Faust of the 
first monologue, he passionately desired to know “what holds the world 
together in its inmost self,” and indeed devoted his whole life to that 
problem. He, too, after “ardent effort” to come to terms with the tradi- 
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tional learning, had to cast it aside and turn instead to nature, observa- 
tion, and experience. He gave a full account of the trials and errors 
along his thorny spiritual path, and of the high exaltation of the sudden 
moments of illumination. In the great Book of Nature he did indeed 
learn the true “course of the stars,” how one planetary “spirit speaks to 
the other spirit” in harmonious converse, and how the whole macro- 
cosm of “active nature” is held together in an intricate reciprocal ex- 
change of forces. 


From Heaven through Earth all onward winging, 
Through all the All harmonious ringing. 


. Vom Himmel durch die Erde dringen, 
Harmonisch all das All durchklingen! 


In 1608 Benedict Figulus issued a remarkable collection of German 
tracts, the Pandora Magnalium Naturalium, which contains a whole 
series of parallels—from the rejection of academic learning and the 
scene with the Earth Spirit, through the course of the Easter Walk, to 
Faust’s return to his study when he starts translating the Fourth Gos- 
pel. We must pass over all this, including the remarkably close analogies 
to Faust’s self-reproaches concerning his and his father’s medical prac- 
tice, and merely mention that there is one passage in Figulus’ introduc- 
tion which is more relevant to Faust’s words about his two souls than 
any passage hitherto brought forward; and, what is more, Figulus’ 
exposition makes it unmistakably clear what is meant by these two 
souls in the larger setting of the drama. 

One could go on multiplying the connections of Faust to the Renais- 
sance. We cannot here examine the translation scene, so gravely mis- 
interpreted through a disregard of its larger setting, or several other 
problematic scenes. Nor can we consider the very large matter of the 
all-pervasive unity of Goethe’s drama when it is regarded from the 
standpoint of Nicolaus Cusanus’ three basic principles, in their intimate 
interrelation—namely, the principle of “docta ignorantia,” the principle 
of “coincidentia opposiioruin,” and the symbolic knowledge of God, of 
truth. The beginning of the first monologue, the beginning of the second 
part, the last “Chorus mysticus,” and many intervening passages ex- 
press this interrelation most plainly. 

The central concern of this study has been to see whether the per- 
sonalities, the purposes, and the destinies of Goethe’s Faust in their 
larger sequences and interrelations resemble those of the Renaissance 
more closely than they do those of Goethe’s own age. An affirmative an- 
swer seems justified. The drama is not an eighteenth-century and a 
subjective one with some decorative Renaissance coloring; it is pri- 
marily a Renaissance drama with some intentional anachronisms and 
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with the brilliant coloring and synthesizing power of Goethe’s poetic 
mind. Viewed in its own proper time, in which Goethe placed it, many 
of its seeming discontinuities and contradictions resolve themselves, and 
the total work exhibits lines of unity previously unobserved. In its own 
intellectual atmosphere it lives and breathes, has dimensionality and 
resonance and coherence—whereas it seems out of its element in the 
eighteenth century. Goethe took into his Faust phases of Renaissance 
conviction and imagination which the eighteenth century as a whole 
rejected. 

If one asks oneself two crucial questions, the significane of these 
new findings comes clearly into focus. First, what eighteenth-century 
work before Goethe’s Faust is comparable to Pico’s, for instance, for 
giving an all-over structural outline of the character, place, and destiny 
of the “Faustian” man? (All peripheral similarities must, of course, be 
excluded.) Second, what actual personalities of the eighteenth century 
have as many centrally “Faustian” traits about them as have, for in- 
stance, Leonardo, Michelangelo, Paracelsus, Dee, Bruno, and Kepler ? I 
seriously doubt that such an eighteenth-century work or personality can 
be found. In certain respects Goethe’s Faust was, indeed, a repudiation 
of that century. 

It is no simple matter to account for Goethe’s uncanny penetration 
to the vital center of the Renaissance. Perhaps, with his poetic intuition, 
Goethe created with a deeper truth and accuracy than he knew ; perhaps, 
with his great empathetic powers delicately controlling the sum of his 
knowledge, he understood and could represent the essence of the age of 
Faust more truthfully than anyone for the next century and more. At 
any rate, we find scholars of the past few decades, independently and in 
very different fields, developing views of the Renaissance that corres- 
pond in a startling way to the great lines and masses as well as to the 
details on the canvas of the master. 


Northwestern University 























CROCE AS A CRITIC OF GOETHE 


LIENHARD BERGEL 


N THE writings of the “New Critics,” consideration of Goethe is 
conspicuously absent. Though the “New Critics” are principally 
concerned with the literatures of their native tongue, some fcurzign au- 
thors—Dante and the French symbolists—played an integrai part in 
the shaping of their tools and in the establishment of their standards of 
taste. Goethe, however, is not among their continental godfathers. Only 
T. S. Eliot mentions Goethe repeatedly, and in all instances with a nega- 
tive implication. His comments are directed particularly to those aspects 
of Goethe which usually receive the highest praise, his “wisdom” and 
his ethical stature. Thus Eliot finds that Goethe’s personal beliefs often 
stand in the way of entering into the poetic world he created.’ In a harsh 
condemnation of those varieties of humanistic criticism which tend to 
confuse ethical and philosophical with aesthetic values he concludes: 
. if humanism chooses Goethe and leaves Shakespeare, then 
humanism is incapable of distinguishing between the chaff and the 
wheat.” He agrees with D. H. Lawrence’s loathing of “the Wilhelm- 
Meisterish view of love as an education.”* In a surprising comparison 
between Goethe and Baudelaire, Eliot finds in each “some of the out- 


‘ 


moded nonsense of his times,”* and senses “something artificial and 


even priggish about Goethe’s healthiness.”*® His views on Goethe are 
somewhat similar to those of Emerson, though they are couched in more 


unfriendly terms: “ He dabbled in both philosophy and poetry and 


made no great success of either ; his true role was that of the man of the 
world and sage—a La Rochefoucauld, a La Bruyére, a Vauvenargues.’”® 


1 Selected Essays 1917-1932 (New York, 1932), p. 219. 
2 Tbid., p. 399. 

The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), p. 88. 
4 Selected Essays, p. 336. 
5 [hid., p. 337. 
6 The Use of Poetry, pp. 90 ff. T. S. Eliot’s latest utterances on Goethe (in his 
broadcasts to Germany on “The Unity of European Culture,” now forming the 
appendix to his Notes toward the Definition of Culture, New York, 1949) are con- 
siderably more favorable. This does not alter the fact, however, that his opinion of 
Goethe is predominantly negative in those essays which contain the essence of his 
critical beliefs. The modification of his judgments may be due partly to considera- 
tions of politeness for the German audience of his broadcasts. Furthermore, these 
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There are several reasons which might explain the lack of interest in 
Goethe on the part of the “‘New Criticism.” It so happens that Goethe is 
most closely associated with precisely those poets and those periods of 
English literature that are most in disfavor with the “New Criticism.” 
The significance of Goethe for Byron and Shelley, or for Matthew Ar- 
nold and Walter Pater, does not serve to recommend him. Furthermore, 
the general state of Goethe criticism, particularly in Germany, was 
unfortunately not suited to make Goethe attractive to the “New 
Critics,” nor did it present him in a way conducive to the correction 
of Eliot’s one-sided views. Exactly those critical vices have prevailed 
there that the ““New Criticism” has been anxious to correct—an exag- 
gerated stress on biography and on historical and ideological affiliations, 
and a severe neglect of Goethe’s poetry as an artistic phenomenon, in 
short, a disregard for the “intrinsic” or “ergocentric” method in favor 
of various “extrinsic” or “ergofugal” approaches.’ Goethe’s writings 
have been considered mainly to be containers of his philosophy or simple 
reflexes of his life or of the collective tendencies of his time. The only 
comprehensive contemporary critique of Goethe which comes close to 
fulfilling the critical demands of the “New Criticism” was not written 
in Germany,* but in Italy; in Benedetto Croce’s books on Goethe the 
poetry is systematically made the central concern.*® The similarity in 
fundamentals between the aesthetic philosophy of Croce and that of the 





talks are concerned primarily with topics other than aesthetic, and were composed 
at a time when Eliot’s critical philosophy was firmly established, thus permitting 
a greater tolerance of taste. 

7 Cf. Wellek and Warren, Theory of Literature (New York, 1949), pp. 65 ff. 
Wellek and Warren do not use the term “ergofugal.” It is coined here to refer to 
that kind of criticism that “flees the text on every possible tangent” (Eric Bentley, 
“A Note on American Culture,” The American Scholar, XVIII, 181). René 
Wellek refers to the delightful characterization of the “extrinsic” methods, 
made by Roman Jakobson, who compares “the historians of literature [who] ap- 
propriate everything—the social milieu, psychology, politics, philosophy” to “police 
who in order to arrest a certain person, arrest everybody and carry off everything 
they find in the house and all the people who happen to pass in the street” (Kenyon 
Review, IX [1949], 502). 

8 Em‘! Staiger’s Goethe studies should, however, be mentioned in this connec- 
tion. His aesthetic credo, the preface to his Die Zeit als Einbildungskraft des 
Dichters (Zurich and Leipzig, 1939), is almost identical with that of Croce and 
the “New Criticism.” In his practice, however, he relapses not infrequently into 
the habits of the past. The extent of his Goethe studies is at present too small to 
compare in significance with Croce’s three books on Goethe. 

9 Goethe ; con una scelta delle liriche nuovamente tradotte (Bari, 1918), the only 
one available in English; Nuovi saggi sul Goethe (Bari, 1934 and 1938) ; Terzsi 
saggi (Bari, 1944). The three books were published together in 1946 in two vol- 
umes—Goethe (Bari). They are here referred to without title, the roman numeral 
designating the volume of the 1946 edition. In Croce’s terminology and to some 
extent also in that of the “New Criticism,” “poetry” does not designate a genre 
but a quality. 
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“New Criticism” permits one to be interpreted in terms of the other.?° 

Croce’s books on Goethe, like all his other critical writings, are based 
on the distinction between the “poetic” and the “practical” personality 
of the artist. It is the critic’s task to define the “poetic” individuality and 
to avoid confusing it with the artist’s “private” or “practical” existence. 
This basic principle has its parallel in the “impersonal theory of art” 
which was first formulated by T. S. Eliot and is an integral part of the 
system of the “New Criticism.” In the commonly accepted views, the 
practical and the aesthetic realms are assumed not to differ essentially 
from one another. The creative process consists mainly of the artist’s 
combining and rearranging his private emotional and intellectual ex- 
periences and superimposing “form” upon them. The classical formula- 
tion of this theory is Wilhelm Dilthey’s equation of Erlebnis und Dich- 
tung. In sharp contrast to this view, Eliot emphasizes the independence 
of the two spheres. He insists that “the progress of the artist is .. . 
continual extinction of personality” and that the artist need not have 
experienced personally and privately the emotions that he expresses in 
his poetry.” 

This parallelism and mutual supplementation extends also to the way 
in which the ‘New Critics” and Croce define the relation between the 
work of art and the supra-individual factors of history and society. Both 
defend the autonomy of the artistic imagination against collectivistic 
theories which establish a functional or “institutional” connection be- 
tween the work of art and the cultural conditions under which it was 
created. Croce, like the ‘New Critics,” considers the geistesgeschichtlich 
approach inadequate. Works of art should not be dealt with mainly as 
“expressive of substances beyond themselves,” whether they be bio- 
graphical, philosophical, historical, or sociological.'* Croce includes 
these extra-aesthetic “substances” among the “practical” which are not 
the concern of the critic. Similarly, Eliot emphasizes the necessity of 
distinguishing between “what is permanent or eternal in poetry, and 
what is merely the expression of the spirit of an age.”** Cleanth Brooks’ 
search for the “residuum, if any, that is left after we have referred the 





10 The “New Critics” who are principally considered here are, besides Eliot, 
Allen Tate and Cleanth Brooks—for their affiliation see William Elton: A Glos- 
sary of the New Criticism (Chicago, 1949). The fact that this essay eraphasizes 
the areas of agreement between these critics and Croce should not lead to the con- 
clusion that their aesthetic philosophies are identical in every respect. Croce is 
highly critical of some members of the group, particularly I. A. Richards (see his 
review of Practical Criticism in Conversazioni critiche, V, 52 ff.). 

11 See particularly secs. II and III of “Tradition and the Individual Talent,” 
Selected Essays, and William Elton, op. cit., “Impersonal Theory of Art.” 
12 Allen Tate, On the Limits of Poetry (New York, 1948), p. 54. 
13 The Use of Poetry, p. 18. 
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poem to its cultural matrix’’'* defines negatively Croce’s concept of the 
“artistic” personality, which is a dialectical synthesis of these “resi- 
dues.”*® 

A final substantial agreement between Croce and the “New Cri- 
ticism”’ concerns the “impractical” nature of poetry and its unsuitability 
as a substitute for philosophy, ethics, or religion. For both, poetry is 
neither disguised biography, capable of giving guidance for personal 
conduct, nor blurred metaphysics. Some of Eliot’s sharpest criticism is 
directed against the Victorian confusion between art and religion ; Croce 
joins in Goethe’s warning “dass die Muse zu begleiten, doch zu leiten 
nicht versteht.” 

For this reason Croce dissolves from the beginning the popular 
double designation of Goethe as the “poet-philosopher” and deals 
separately with his ethical and intellectual world and with his artistic 
physiognomy. This distinction is rigidly observed throughout ; there is 
no indiscriminate alternation between the two spheres such as is found 
in most books on Goethe.’*® The works of a truly poetic nature (whether 
they are written in prose or in verse) are not made to serve as illustra- 
tions for this or that detail of Goethe’s W eltanschauung. Thus the Elec- 
tive A ffinities is not drawn upon as a source for Goethe’s views on mar- 
riage and society ; the critical discussion delineates the emotions, or, in 
the terminology of the “New Criticism,” the “attitudes” that inform the 
novel aesthetically. Similarly the chapter on Pandora is not concerned 
with Goethe’s political philosophy but searches for the poetic elements 
in the play, which reveal themselves as having nothing to do with its 
problem.** Croce does not first examine the literary work for its ideo- 
logical content or the contribution it may make to the understanding of 





14 The Well Wrought Urn (New York, 1947), p. x. 

15 See La Poesia (Bari, 1936), pp. 148-150, and Croce’s review of Johannes Tiel- 
rooy’s Déterminisme et personnalité en histoire littéraire: “The theory of the 
‘poetic personality’ has nothing to do with that of the substantiality of the indi- 
vidual soul; it is solely concerned with the work of art, with the ‘state of mind’ 
of a specific work of art .. . ‘poetic’ personalities do not coincide with the physical 
or practical personality of the artist, since one and the same physical individual 
can bear two or more poetic personalities . . . and one and the same poetic per- 
sonality is sometimes formed by two or more physical individuals” (Critica, 
X XXIII, 65, reprinted in Conversazioni critiche, V, 82). See also Croce’s remark 
that the identification of a certain poem with a certain author is merely a matter of 
practical bookkeeping—Discorsi di varia filosofia (Bari, 1945), II, 145—and 
T. S. Eliot’s objections to the “metaphysical theory of the substantial unity of the 
soul”—Selected Essays, p. 9. 

16 The only other book on Goethe that, to my knowledge, observes this separa- 
tion, at least to some extent, is Karl Viétor’s recent Goethe. Viétor does not, how- 
ever, observe the distinction between “poetic” and “practical” personality de- 
manded by Croce and the “New Critics.” 

17 TI, 110. For the exactly opposite approach see Arnold Bergstrasser in Co- 
rona, V (1936), 99-123. 
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collective currents of the time, and then add observations about its artis- 
tic value. His exclusive concern is to separate in each work the “poetic” 
from the “practical,” a task which, in the case of Goethe, calls for par- 
ticularly sensitive discernment. 

Croce finds Goethe’s poetic genius characterized by a peculiarly frag- 
mentary nature, the richness of his temperament and his “manifold 
vitality” not permitting the slow maturation of one central theme."* 
Upon this protean variety Goethe imposed artificial, intellectualistic 
superstructures in an effort to obtain a unity which was absent in his 
original conception. It is the critic’s task to undo what Goethe has done 
and to identify the separate poetic entities within the single literary 
work. In this procedure Croce is again, at least indirectly, supported by 
the philosophy of the “New Criticism” ; both reject the “intentional fal- 
lacy”’ which identifies the essence of a work of art with a purpose, cap- 
able of logical formulation, which the author may have had in mind."® 
Many of Goethe’s works offer a special variation of the problems related 
to the “intentional fallacy.” The usual situation is that a “problem” or 
other intellectualistic element was present in the poet’s mind at the 
beginning of the composition, while the execution of the plan strays 
from the original purpose. In Goethe’s case the “intention,” the “prob- 
lem,” was frequently added after the completion of the individual frag- 
ments.”° 

This removal of intentional superstructures leads Croce to results 
greatly at variance with the received views. This is particularly striking 

: in his reading of Faust. The conflict between the “perfectibilists” and 
“antiperfectibilists,” which has been agitating the interpreters of Faust 
in recent years, appears to Croce irrelevant since it revolves around 
Goethe’s “intentions,” his “philosophy” in writing the poem, and not 
around the poetry of the play itself.** In opposing the excessive attention 
to the problem of unity of character in Shakespeare’s plays, C. S. Lewis 





18], 15, 99. 

19 See Wimsatt and Beardsley, “The Intentional Fallacy,” Sewanee Review, 
LIV (1946), 468-488. The observation in this article that Croce is responsible for 
an excessive stress on the historical background in dealing with poetry is obviously 
mistaken. Croce’s views on the problem are essentially those of the “New Criti- 
cism.” 

20 Professor Warren, in his discussion of Croce’s Dante criticism which “re- 
duces [the Comedy] toa series of lyrical extracts interrupted by pseudo-science,” 
calls this method of evaluation “atomistic” and finds it unsatisfactory (Wellek 
and Warren, pp. 255 ff.). Croce would agree with Professor Warren’s statement 
about the “poeticality of the total work, which may magnetize to its purpose much 
which, out of this context, would be abstract discourse.” But frequently the mag- 
netization does not take place either in the Divina Commedia or in Faust. Croce 
concerns himself with that which is truly poetic, even if it is a fragment, and rejects 
the unpoetic elements which hold the pieces together. Croce discusses the similarity 
in the critical problems offered by the two poems in I, 54. 

21 TI, 96 ff. 
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raised the question: “Hamlet: the prince or the poem?”** and decided 
in favor of the poem. In similar fashion Croce chooses the poetry in 
Faust in preference to its “philosophy,” and demonstrates the aesthetic 
impossibility of combining the two.** His new reading of the poem, un- 
encumbered by its intentionalistic framework, is rich in aesthetic dis- 
coveries ; each episode yields its own artistic value. Thus the Gretchen 
scenes are no longer merely a stage in Faust’s process of education, but 
represent an independent tragedy. Faust and Mephisto are no longer 
two uniform personalities who represent rigidly two conflicting prin- 
ciples, but are loose outlines of individualities that permit the expression 
of a great variety of moods and attitudes. The Faust exegesis which is 
based upon the assumption of the unity of the poem has reached the 
point of exhaustion and sterility in the repetition of the same arguments. 
Croce’s criticism opens a new path in demonstrating the multitude of 
poetic motives of the play. His method of isolating separate aesthetic 
units also gives a new justification to Faustphilologie, which is usually 
disregarded by those who defend the thematic unity of the poem ; for the 
philological data, which are in themselves aesthetically irrevelant, may 
frequently serve as an indirect corroboration for the distinctions that 
have been made on aesthetic grounds. 

Croce’s interpretation of Faust does not claim to be exhaustive. There 
is room for disagreement in details. He is perhaps too strict in including 
the whole Pact Scene among the unpoetic devices, and too lenient in his 
praise of the “Helena” fragment of 1800 as poetically superior to the 
scenes that follow in the final version and whose aesthetic weakness he 
demonstrates. The fact that Croce does not free himself entirely from 
the “perfectibilistic” views prevents him from sensing the poetry of the 
Care Scene.** On the other hand, his new reading of the final scene of 
the second part is exhilaratingly refreshing in its heretical interpreta- 
tion of the role of the “eternal feminine” and in its discovery of the 
ironical and playful character of the celestial happenings. The solemnity 
and religious awe with which the scene is usually approached apparently 
prevents the perception of qualities of intonation which Croce’s un- 
prejudiced ear caught for the first time.*® 

There are equally important divergences from the standard views 
in Croce’s evaluation of other works of Goethe. Gétz receives scant 
attention since the critic’s objective is no longer the study of literary 
currents and fashions which the play does not transcend. The rigid 
separation of aesthetic and ethical considerations deprives Tasso of its 





22 Proceedings of the British Academy, XXVIII (1942), 139 ff. 
23], 53, 117, and Wellek and Warren, op. cit., p. 122. 

24 TI, 227 ff. 

25 JT, 31 ff. 
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usual place of distinction—the moral maturity of the sentiments and 
principles expressed in the poem are no longer equated with artistic 
excellence. In general, Goethe’s poetry of the classical and postclassical 
period offers the greatest challenge to Croce’s critical acumen—the 
problem is to distinguish the new ethical attitude of harmony and re- 
straint and the “wisdom” of Goethe’s old age, on the one hand, and 
aesthetic values on the other. For Croce the Goethe who is the equal of 
Dante and Shakespeare is found essentially in his early poetry—there he 
is most “classical,” because most free from intellectualistic and moral- 
istic admixtures. Yet, in his scrutiny of the later works of Goethe, 
Croce makes surprising discoveries. Among the vast mass of Goethe’s 
artistically inferior allegorical and gnomic poetry he finds Palaeophron 
und Neoterpe to possess genuine poetic worth, and he distinguishes 
similarly “Der zweite St. Joseph,” which in general has received little 
attention, among the didactic tales of the Wanderjahre. His observa- 
tions on the art of the old Goethe, as differentiated from his practice and 
his mannerisms, are among the most perspicacious on the subject.?* 
Thus Croce places new accents everywhere and stimulates a new evalua- 
tion. 

Croce’s first book on Goethe appeared in the same year as Gundolf’s 
Goethe (1917). In a brief note at the end of the book (not included in 
the English translation) Croce voiced his main objections to Gundolf’s 
method. In the most important essay of the Terzi saggi he unfolds in 
detail the critical problems raised in this note. 

The central issue of the essay, the relation between literary criticism 
and biography, is of particular significance in regard to Goethe. In his 
essay on Shakespeare it was a comparatively easy task for Croce to 
point out the absurdities resulting from a confusion between the two, 
because of the scarcity of established biographical facts; for Shake- 
speare, most of the “stones to be stumbled upon” had to be artificially 
produced in a cumbersome process of conjecture. An entirely different 
situation exists with Goethe. The abundance of material about his pri- 
vate life tends constantly to distract from the contemplation of his writ- 
ings; and Goethe himself had encouraged the biographical approach 
through his example and through the famous definition of his poetry as 
“confessions.” Thus Goethe became a test case for Croce’s antibiog- 
raphical method. The stubbornness of the problem was increased by a 
special variation of the personal approach, one which threatened to 
strengthen the confusion between the artistic and the practical beyond 
remedy—Goethe’s life was declared to be in itself a “work of art,” and 
biographical investigations seemed therefore to possess aesthetic sanc- 





26 ]I, 21 ff. 
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tion.** The educative benefit that may be derived from the study of 
Goethe’s life is for Croce beyond doubt, but this is not the critic’s proper 
business. The more naive forms of biografismo, the crude interest in 
“models,” “influences,” and the physical circumstances of the composi- 
tion of Goethe’s writings, were sufficiently discredited when Gundolf’s 
book appeared and Gundolf himself had disowned them. Yet, and this 
is the tenor of Croce’s criticism, the method that Gundolf practiced is 
essentially a modified and refined version of the “personal heresy.””* 
Gundolf is centrally concerned with Goethe’s Gestalt; the poetry ap- 
pears as a mere function of this mythical core. This is a form of bio- 
grafismo, let in through the back door. Its results are a blurring of aes- 
thetic distinctions and the construction of abstract schemes of individual 
development which are not supported by the poetry itself.*® According 
to Croce, Gundolf is not sufficiently aware of the difference between 
what is “poetry” in Goethe and what is mere “literature,” i.e., practical 
concerns presented in poetic form.*® Gundolf, in his attempts to derive 
the “poetic” as well as the “literary” utterances of Goethe from the 
same assumed center, the Gestalt, disregards the essential difference 
between the two modes of expression. In the language of the “New 
Criticism,” he combines the “genetic fallacy” with a heretical view on 
“communication” in poetry. Croce and the “New Critics” agree on the 
independent ontological status of poetry, which makes it not permissible 
to draw conclusions from the poem to the private sentiments of the 
author at the time of his writing the poem ; Gundolf’s book rests on the 
assumption that such conclusions are justified.** A few examples may 
serve to illustrate the difference between Croce’s and Gundolf’s method. 

For Gundolf, Egmont is a work of considerable importance because 
it reveals that stage of Goethe’s development in which he became aware 





27 An example of the persistence of this view is the advertisement of Ludwig 
Lewisohn’s recent book on Goethe. This opinion has even reached the editorial 
office of Life magazine. 

28 See E. M. Tillyard and C. S. Lewis, The Personal Heresy (Oxford, 1939). 

29 TT, 165-175. Gundolf’s method has some similarity with the application of the 
“fntentional fallacy,” with the Gestalt assuming the place of the extra-aesthetic 
“intention.” 

30 For the definition of “literature” as differentiated from “poetry,” see La 
Poesia, pp. 33 ff. Gundolf’s famous distinction between Urerlebnis and Bildungs- 
erlebnis is essentially critical and aesthetic in nature ; however, his obsession with 
Goethe’s Gestalt prevents this distinction from becoming fruitful. 

31 See T. S. Eliot: “Jf poetry is a form of ‘communication,’ yet that which is to 
be communicated is the poem itself, and only incidentally the experience and the 
thought which have gone into it” (Use of Poetry, p. 21; see also p. 131), and 
Cleanth Brooks’ warning not “to confound the protagonist of the poem with the 
poet and the experience of the poem as an aesthetic structure, with the author’s 
personal experience” (The Well Wrought Urn, p. 201). In the quotation from 
Croce, given in note 15, he speaks of the “state of mind” not of the poet but of 
the poem. See also Wellek and Warren, pp. 187 ff. and W. Elton, op. cit., pp. 187 ff. 
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of his “demonic” nature; the trust in his “demon” is from then on 
inseparable from his Lebensgefiihl. Gundolf constantly strays into ob- 
servations which are irrevelant to the examination of the play itselfi— 
why it could not have been written earlier, how the character of Klar- 
chen anticipates Goethe’s marriage with Christiane, etc. The problem of 
the aesthetic value of the play is touched upon in one sentence. For 
Croce, this is the central question, and his answer is unfavorable. 

The so-called “Charlotte” poems offer an even more striking example 
for this difference in approach. Like most other Goethe critics, Gundolf 
begins with a discussion of the biographical background of the poems ; 
in analyzing them he keeps the reader constantly reminded of what he 
has told him before about Charlotte. For Croce the possible biographical 
link of some poems with Charlotte is irrevelant, since the poems speak 
for themselves. Gundolf’s biographical bias actually interferes with aes- 
thetic perception. His scheme demands that the “Charlotte” poems 
reflect the ethical purification Goethe is supposed to have undergone 
under the influence of Frau von Stein. “Warum gabst du uns die tiefen 
Blicke . . .” is for him a document for the transition toward clarity and 
self-control. In Croce’s reading, the poem is one of the most tragic and 
ethically (not aesthetically) dissonant Goethe ever wrote.*? (A com- 
parable situation is found in the “New Criticism.” The English poet 
who is probably most encumbered with biographical interpretations, 
and for reasons similar to the case of Goethe, is Wordsworth. In his 
readings of Wordsworth, Cleanth Brooks systematically disengages 
biographical from aesthetic considerations, with results that are at 
variance with those obtained by the biographical method.**) 

The implications of Gundolf’s “personal heresy” are, however, for 
Croce much more serious than those resulting merely from a faulty 
critical method. The idolatry Gundolf practices with Goethe’s Gestalt is 
the outgrowth of a philosophy that Croce fundamentally condemns. 
Croce points out the ideological link that exists between Gundolf’s aes- 





82 Gundolf, Goethe (Berlin, 1930), pp. 282 ff. ; Croce, IT, 85 ff. 

33 An extreme example of the “biographical bias” in conflict with aesthetic 
criticism may be found in Barker Fairley’s recent book on Goethe: “This is one 
of the stages in Goethe’s life at which the letters are perhaps a safer guide than 
the poems. Thus the poem ‘Seefahrt,’ which bears directly on his change of 
residence, conceals rather than illuminates his real position by presenting the 
world he was leaving as the secure haven and the world he was entering as the 
stormy sea, when, as Georg Brandes points out, it should be the other way round; 
it was in Frankfort that the crisis arose and in Weimar that he began to overcome 
it” (A Study of Goethe, Oxford, 1947, p. 62). Brandes’ and Fairley’s discovery of 
the biographical unreliability of the poem confirms strikingly the fundamental 
thesis of Croce and the “New Critics” that “the poet is most truthfully described 
as a poietes or maker, not as an expositor or communicator” (Cleanth Brooks, 
op. cit., p. 9). 
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thetic theories and Nazi dictatorship.** The cult of the sacro animale 
that informs Gundolf’s Goethe is for Croce nourished by the decadence 
of the late nineteenth century, which can be ultimately derived from that 
variety of romanticism which he calls “morbid,” “practical,” and “senti- 
mental”—one of the many substitutes for religion after the breakdown 
of the traditional faith.** Croce opposes Gundolf’s belief that an un- 
bridgeable gulf exists between the artist and the bourgeois and that art is 
the prerogative of “great” men. Like Croce, T. S. Eliot has consistently 
criticized the concept that “greatness” in art is the outgrowth of a 
“great” personality.*® Faust is for Gundolf Goethe’s “greatest” poem, 
not because the poetry in it is excellent, but because it reveals Goethe’s 
“great” personality to a larger degree than any other of his works. 

For a critic who, like Simmel or Gundolf, is mainly concerned with 
obtaining an Existenzbild of Goethe, completeness in the utilization of 
all available material is a necessity. This requirement does not exist for 
Croce, since each poem has an identity of its own and needs not be re- 
lated to a mysterious Gestalt. For the same reason Croce breaks up the 
chronological order of Goethe’s writings and replaces it by an arrange- 
ment according to aesthetic affinity. Thus the fragmentary nature of 
Croce’s books on Goethe does not indicate internal incompleteness. The 
interpretation of each individual work is rounded in itself; it may be 
carried further in details, as Croce himself has done in the course of pub- 
lishing his three books, but these additions are extensions in depth and 
breadth and not qualitative changes of a total picture. Croce is too 
experienced in aesthetic matters not to know that insight into a work of 
art cannot be forced and that it will often yield its poetic essence only 
after long and intimate contemplation. 

The number of Goethe’s works which stand the test of Croce’s severe 
scrutiny is small. However, Croce has emphasized repeatedly that a 
perfect work of art is extremely rare; he is not less strict with Dante 
than he is with Goethe. If he distinguishes sharply in Goethe that which 
is true “poetry” from that which is mainly “literature,” he is equally 
sensitive to both sides of Goethe’s total accomplishment. His portrait of 
Goethe the observer and commentator, the satirist and the “sage,” has 
a marked resemblance to Emerson’s. He praised Goethe’s Biirgerlich- 
keit more than a decade before Thomas Mann made it the subject of a 





34 Ta Poesia, pp. 153 ff., 319. Some of the strictures on Gundolf’s method made 
by Hans Roéssner, Georgekreis und Literaturwissenschaft (Frankfurt, 1938), co- 
incide with Croce’s observations, in spite of the obvious political bias of the book. 

35 See I, 143 and History of Europe in the XI1Xth Century (New York, 1933), 
pp. 44 ff., 343 ff. 

36 Selected Essays, pp. 7-10. Eliot's criticism of the modern cult of “personality” 
and of its applications in making aesthetic judgments is continued in After Strange 
Gods (New York, 1934). See also Cleanth Brooks, of. cit., p. x. 
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celebrated essay. And, when he speaks of Goethe’s openness to all aspects 
of reality, of his distrust of abstract schemes, of his rejection of the 
interestingly morbid and abstruse, Croce has characterized not only 
Goethe, but himself. Hofmannsthal, after reading Croce’s autobiog- 
raphy, comments in his diary on Croce’s Biirgerlichkeit. When Rudolf 
Borchardt welcomed Croce at the University of Ziirich, he greeted the 
guest as a truly universal spirit who occupies a commanding central 
position in the twentieth century, as did Goethe in his time.*’ 

It is not without significance that the writing of Croce’s three Goethe 
books coincides approximately with those periods in which he or his 
country, either spiritually or physically, were in conflict with Germany. 
The earliest book was written during World War I. The reading of 
Goethe was then Croce’s principal means of preserving serenity of mind 
during the armed struggle. The Nuovi saggi were composed in the years 
before World War II, at a time when Croce in simultaneous writings 
expressed the most severe condemnation of the state of mind dominating 
contemporary German philosophy, historiography, and criticism.** The 
Terzi saggi were written while the German armies plundered and devas- 
tated Croce’s homeland. When a friend reproached him for reading the 
works of a man belonging to the enemy nation, he replied with words 
that contain the essence of his aesthetic philosophy: the language in 
which Goethe wrote was not German, but the language of Johann Wolf- 
gang Goethe. The origin of the material which Goethe utilized for his 
poetry may be found in the surroundings in which he lived; what he 
made of it in his poetry is his individual creation. “Ergocentric” study 
concerns itself with this artistic individuality of Goethe ; the “ergofugal”’ 
approach deals with the material which is Goethe’s only to a small 
extent. 


Queens College 


87 Corona, IV, 709; Rudolf Borchardt, Handlungen und Abhandlungen (Ber- 
lin-Grunewald, 1928), p. 17. 
‘8 Croce, Germany and Europe: A Spiritual Dissension (New York, 1944). 











GEORGE TICKNOR’S SORROWS OF YOUNG WERTER 


FRANK G. RYDER 


¢ THE fall of 1814, before he went to Gottingen to study, George 
Ticknor translated Goethe’s Leiden des jungen Werther (the 1787 
text). His translation was never published, and the manuscript disap- 
peared from view. It was, however, preserved among Ticknor’s manu- 
scripts and books and in 1943 came to the Dartmouth Library as part 
of the Dexter bequest." 

In his determination to master the German language young George 
Ticknor followed the same valiant course that John Quincy Adams had 
set before him. Ticknor probably knew nothing of Adams’ translation, 
fourteen years earlier, of the twelve books of Wieland’s Oberon. But his 
own translation of “the whole of Charlotte and Werther—my first real 
exercise in German’” is no less courageous and hardly inferior in liter- 
ary quality. Ticknors’ task was unusually arduous since he undertook 
to do his translation, with the barest minimum of formal training, before 
he left home,® while Adams did his in Germany to the tune of constant 
German lessons.‘ There is a coincidence of contrasts in the fact that the 
crotchety and unbending Adams chose such a work as Oberon while 
Ticknor, the acknowledged Puritan, translated Werther. It is also of 





1] thank Miss Hazel Joslyn, librarian of the Alumni Archives in Baker Library 
at Dartmouth, for her kindness in helping me locate this manuscript and other 
Ticknor manuscript materials. 

2 Typescript copy of Ticknor’s journals, IV, 417, footnote (March 26, 1817). 
The typescript covers the years 1815-1819 in six volumes (the sixth incomplete) 
and the years 1836-1837 in two volumes. The manuscript from which they are 
copied is the basis for the selections in the Life, Letters, and Journals of George 
Ticknor (Boston, 1876). 

’ The motives for his decision to study at Géttingen, as well as the background 
of Ticknor’s earlier years, are well known. Most of the information is in the Life, 
Letters, and Journals. The best sources for an understanding of his position in 
American letters are Orie W. Long, Literary Pioneers (Cambridge, 1935), pp. 
3-62; and Henry Grattan Doyle, “George Ticknor,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXII (1937), 3-18. 

4 See the introduction to A. B. Faust’s edition, Oberon ... Translated by John 
Quincy Adams (New York, 1940). Ticknor’s beginnings in German, like Adams’, 
are a lesson to the faint of heart. The story is familiar from the Life, Letters, and 
Journals. Suffice it to say that Ticknor was first occupied with German in 1813 
(but did not abandon his law practice for concentrated study until much later) and 
that the first date in his manuscript of the Werther translation is Nov. 23, 1814! 
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interest that the German original of Werther which Ticknor used was 
borrowed from the library of J. Q. Adams (in the latter’s absence, to be 
sure!). 

Ticknor’s early knowledge of German literature, Goethe, and spe- 
cifically Werther is largely a matter of surmise. Some interest in Ger- 
man literature certainly antedates his knowledge of the language. On 
August 14, 1810, only three years after his graduation from Dartmouth, 
he reviewed the Sotheby translation of Wieland’s Oberon for the An- 
thology Society (of which, incidentally, his friend W. S. Shaw was 
treasurer ).° The text of this review, definitely identified as Ticknor’s 
by James Savage’s write-in in his copy,® appeared as Article 8 in the 
September 1810 number of the Monthly Anthology and Boston Re- 
view.’ Ticknor’s characteristic conservatism is reflected in his appraisal 
of Wieland: a man of “atrocious opinions . . . fanaticism in youth to 
skepticism, jacobinism, etc. in his riper years.” Of the poem his judg- 
ment is almost unreserved praise: “. . . amidst these occasional defects 
the spirit of poetry shines forth with surpassing splendour, and the 
Oberon, considered as a whole, exhibits an exuberance of imagination, 
unparalleled in modern poetry.” There is no mention of the German 
text, other works of Wieland, or other German authors. 

The interest in German literature which this unusual study repre- 
sents was scarcely an extensive or enduring one. Ticknor’s deeper inter- 
est apparently began with his study of the language and with the reading 
in 1813 of Madame de Staél’s work on Germany, then just published. 
From his numerous remarks about Goethe in the journals, from the 
eagerness with which he studied his works at Gottingen, and from the 
frequency of Goethean allusions and visits to loca sancta before as well 
as after Gottingen, one gathers that he must have learned quite a bit 
about Goethe before he left America. This notion has concrete support 
in Sartorius’ letter of introduction to Goethe which Ticknor and Everett 
carried with them from Gottingen (even allowing for some exaggera- 
tion). Sartorius praises Ticknor’s and Everett’s knowledge of Goethe’s 
works: “Sie . . . kennen Ihre Schriften besser, als viele Deutsche; 
diese letztern haben sie eben angetrieben, wie sie mir oft gesagt, nach 
Deutschland zu kommen.”’* 

There is unfortunately nothing to indicate what works of Goethe, be- 
sides Werther, Ticknor had actually read. Of Werther this much is 
certain ; he knew it not only in the original, but also in translation, ob- 





5 Journals of the Proceedings of the Anthology Society, ed. M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe (Boston, 1910), p. 236. 

6 [bid., pp. 317, 327. 

7IX (1810), 191-194. 

8 Goethes Briefwechsel mit Georg und Caroline Sartorius, ed. Else von Monroy 
(Weimar, 1931), p. 162. 
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viously the Malthus translation.® For in his Géttingen notes’® he says in 
reference to an article on Werther in the Neue Bibliothek der schénen 
Wissenschaften : “That our English was, as I have always suspected, a 
translation from the French, see ibid XXXII 144.’”"* It is no surprise 
that Ticknor should refer to “our English” as if there were only one, in 
spite of the seven English versions that had by this time appeared.” 
Boylan, writing in 1854, still thought Werther had never been translated 
from German into English, though he too knew the Malthus retransla- 
tion.** 

For Ticknor’s interest both in Werther and in Goethe in general 
Madame de Staél may have provided much of the initial stimulus, just as 
she manifestly did for his project of study in Germany.’* Ticknor must 
have noticed Madame de Staél’s frequent references throughout De 
l’Allemagne to the “representative of all German literature” and the 
conspicuous place which Werther itself occupies in her consideration of 
Goethe and in her impression of his personality.’® 

Whatever the sources of his interest in Werther, Ticknor certainly 
had a deep and lasting affection for the work. This affection is amply 
reflected in numerous allusions in the journals to Werther and Werther 
scenes. Significantly, some of these entries were written before Got- 
tingen. 

This is the available evidence on Ticknor’s pre-Géttingen knowledge 
of Goethe and Werther. Because of its fragmentary nature it might be 





®Q. W. Long in “English Translations of Goethe’s Werther,” JEGP, XIV 
(1915), 177, says: “It was through this translation that Werther first became 
known to any degree in America, where at least three reprints were published be- 
tween 1784 and 1798. Until the appearance of other English versions of Werther 
here in 1807, it seems very probable that this was the only medium of acquaintance 
with Goethe’s novel.” 

10 Sec. 6 under “Goethe” in an untitled volume in the Alumni Archives at Dart- 
mouth. 

11 The magazine passage he refers to is Neue Bibliothek der schénen Wissen- 
schaften und der freyen Kiinste, XX XIII (1786), 144. The article, entitled “Aus- 
zug aus einem Briefe aus London vom 7ten Marz,” makes it plain that the English 
have ill-used the German language in their translations and, what is apparently 
worse, have by no means reciprocated for the large number of German transla- 
tions of English works. “Das einzige Buch,” complains the author, “das ziemlich 
allgemein geworden, ist Werther, und diess ist doch nur aus dem Franzdésischen 
tibersetzt.” 

12 Long, JEGP, XIV, 172. 

13 Jbhid., p. 200. 

14 The woman whose work apparently aroused in Ticknor the desire to go to 
Europe became, in the course of his stay in Paris, his frequent hostess. One of the 
fascinating scenes of his journal concerns his conversation with Madame de Staél 
shortly before her death. 

15 See, for example, De l’Allemagne (Paris, 1814), II, 293, where Madame de 
Staél says of the numerous romans of Germany: “ce qui est sans égal et sans 
pareil, c’est Werther: on voit 1a tout ce que le génie de Goéthe pouvoit produire 
quand il étoit passionné.” 
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discounted if it were not for Ticknor’s acknowledged distinction in the 
field of books, even at this youthful age. Jefferson, whom Ticknor visited 
shortly after finishing his translation of Werther, praised him to John 
Adams as “the best bibliograph I have met with.”** It is very possible, 
therefore, that the evidence does not represent the maximum of his 
knowledge but only a minimum indication of a considerable interest. 

In his early knowledge of Goethe and Werther Ticknor contrasts 
strikingly with his famous young contemporaries, Everett,’ Calvert, 
Bancroft, and Cogswell, for all of whom Germany was later so impor- 
tant. Everett is the only one with a demonstrable interest in German 
literature.’* His early reading in Goethe is probable but, except for 
Sartorius’ letter,’® apparently undocumented. Calvert barely knew 
Goethe’s name and in 1823 still had not read Werther.*° Bancroft’s 
acquaintance with German scholarship began as early as 1816-1818, but 
there is no evidence of any knowledge of Goethe.” Cogswell had read 
W erther before he went to Gottingen but knew almost nothing about its 
author.** Wider cognizance of German literature and Goethe was, 
among men of consequence in American letters, restricted to a few like 
William Bentley.** 

W erther of course had a special fate. Its popularity—and the general 
ignorance of the author’s other works—is attested by the fact that, well 
into the nineteenth century, Goethe was still known and referred to as 
“the author of Werther.”’** According to Long, “American enthusiasm 
for Werther had its vogue principally between the years 1784 and 
1809 . . .”*® During this period the Malthus version came to America, 
first in Philadelphia in 1784, again in New York in 1795.** In 1807 came 





16 Long, Literary Pioneers, p. 7. 

17 Everett had been Ticknor’s friend since 1809 and had studied German as early 
as 1812. 

18 Long, Literary Pioncers, pp. 63-64, 66. 

19 Which refers to both Everett and Ticknor. 

20 Ida C. Everson, George Henry Calvert (New York, 1944), p. 71. 

21M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Life and Letters of George Bancroft (New York, 
1908), I, 29. 

22 The Life of Joseph Green Cogswell as Sketched in his Letters (Cambridge, 
1874), pp. 55-56. 

23 See H. S. Jantz, “German Thought and Literature in New England, 1620- 
1820,” JEGP, XLI (1942), 1-45. Jantz has done a particular service in characteriz- 
ing so thoroughly Bentley’s stimulus to early American knowledge of things Ger- 
man. Yet Bentley still seems to represent rather an exception than the general rule. 
His Goethe library, incidentally, did not match the rest of his extraordinary collec- 
tion; see Jantz, loc. cit., p. 41. 

24 Stuart P. Atkins, The Testament of Werther in Poetry and Drama (Cam- 
bridge, 1949), p. 193. In this connection Atkins says: “Since the time of Madame 
de Staél a select few had known of Goethe’s other works.” 

25 “Werther in America,” Studies in Honor of John Albrecht Walz (Lancaster, 
Pa., 1941), p. 88. 

26 [bid., p. 89. 
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two other translations, those of Render and Pratt,?’ neither of which 
Ticknor knew. 

Other Wertherized productions, such as the Letters of Charlotte and 
especially Reynold’s play, Werter, were known here by the late 1790s.*8 
Werter was produced in Boston in 1809.*° Reviews, first reprints of 
English reviews and later original discussions, also preceded Ticknor’s 
translation.*® Ticknor seems, however, either not to have known or to 
have ignored this secondary Werther material. 

On the genesis of the translation itself we have the basic text of Tick- 
nor’s Life, Letters, and Journals: 


I also obtained a copy of Goethe’s Werther in German (through Mr. William 
Shaws’ connivance) from amongst Mr. J. Q. Adams’ books, deposited by him, on 
going to Europe, in the Athenaeum, under Mr. Shaw’s care, but without giving 
him permission to lend them. I got so far as to write a translation of “Werther” but 
no farther.*4 


The provenance of the book Ticknor used is interesting enough. Its 
further fate—or presumed fate—is no less interesting, though indubita- 
bly less complimentary to Ticknor. Henry Adams says: 


Wishing to have a copy of Gothe’s “Werther,” he borrowed it from the John 
Quincy Adams library with the connivance of Shaw and never returned it, one 
more example in high quarters of what Charles Lamb termed the gentle art of 
book-keeping . . . A footnote may be added to the “Werther” incident. In Decem- 
ber, 1815, there was sold at auction in Boston a notable collection of books, sent to 
America by Ticknor. Lot 125 was Goéthe’s “Sorrows of Werther” in German, 
Frankfort, 1795.32 


Just as the Adams copy of the German text disappeared, so did Tick- 
nor’s manuscript. There is no firsthand mention of the translation ex- 
cept possibly a passage in Everett’s famous 1817 article in the North 
American Review,** which Long suggests may be a reference to Tick- 
nor’s work.** Considering the very close relationship between the two 
men, this is more than a likely assumption. Everett writes : 





27 Jbid. 

28 Jbid., pp. 92 f., 106 f.; Atkins, pp. 180-189. 

29 Atkins, p. 251. 

30 Long, “Werther in America,” pp. 108 f. 

31 Page 12. 

32 Henry Adams, A Catciogue of the Books of John Quincy Adams Deposited 
in the Boston Athenaeum (Boston, 1938), pp. 30-31. Henry Adams adds as a note 
to the above: “There is a little doubt here on the sale of Ticknor’s books. The Life 
says that his library was sold ‘when Mr. Ticknor went to Europe . . .” He sailed 
in April, 1815, and the sale of books was in December. The catalogue has no name 
and the books were reported as having come from Europe. That they were Tick- 
nor’s is noted by John Pickering of Salem who followed closely the sales at 
auction.” 

33 1V, 217 ff. 
34 Long, “Werther in America,” p. 111, n. 85. 
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We cannot dismiss the subject of Werther, without speaking of the form in 
which it is known to the English reader. We think there are two English trans- 
lations. The one which we have seen, besides the omission of whole letters, is a 
miserable catch-penny circulating library production, apparently from the French 
. .. Whether a better one is to be expected from England, whose productions, 
good and bad, are reprinted in America with such exemplary diligence, we cannot 
say. Some of our readers have been gratified with the sight of a manuscript trans- 
lation made at home, which is worthy of the inimitable original. 


Unfortunately, Everett says no more about Werther. 

Ticknor’s translation was the object of long search and many regrets. 
Its discovery confirms Long’s statement of 1941: “. . . if it had been 
preserved and presented to the public, [it] would . . . have been an 
interesting contribution to Werther history, and doubtless a credit to 
American scholarship.”** 

The manuscript as it turned up in the Dartmouth Library is a small, 
three-quarter leather notebook with 222 of its pages written in ink in a 
most legible hand. The dates on the title page, “Nov. 23—Dec. 10, 
1814,” indicate the time of composition. They are at the same time, 
excepting the very few footnotes (and one “insert” instruction), the 
only words in the book which are not from Goethe’s text. Whether 
Ticknor intended to publish his translation is a matter of speculation. 
The presence of footnotes is not decisive, because Ticknor was a con- 
firmed annotator, even of lecture notes. 

The succeeding section will, I hope, give some notion of the merits 
(and some of the drawbacks ) of the translation and also an indication of 
Ticknor’s attitude toward his subject. 

The greatest single virtue of Ticknor’s translation is its excellent 
English. In the case of Werther—and of too many of Goethe’s other 
works—the end product of translation has frequently been something 
less than appropriately flowing English. As far as language and style 
are concerned, Ticknor’s Sorrows of Young Werter is completely satis- 
fying. The prime characteristic of Ticknor’s relation, as a translator, to 
Goethe’s text is a freedom of phrase consonant with respectful devotion 
to the original as he understood it.** 

The examples that follow are offered in support of these statements. 
They are not necessarily the best of Werther or of the translation.*” 
tion.*? 


(a) The first in the book: 


I am very glad, that I am not with you. What a heart, my dear friend, has man! 





35 [bid., p. 91. 

36 The cases where this freedom lapses into liberty or error are more frequent 
in the earlier pages. 

37 Since everyone interested will have a copy of Werther available, it seems ad- 
visable to omit the German text for these longer selections. 
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To leave you—you whom I love so much, and from whom I was inseparable, and 
yet to be glad! But you forgive me for it, I know you do! Have not my former 
attachments been exactly arranged by fortune to afflict a heart like mine? Poor 
Leonora! And yet, I am guiltless. Was I to blame that, while I was attracted and 
amused with the charms of her sister, a passion was springing up in her heart? And 
yet—am I entirely innocent? Did I not encourage her tenderness? Did I not trifle 
with the simple expressions of her unsophisticated feelings, which so often amused 
us little as they were fit subjects for our amusement. Did I not—but why should 
man thus make his own misery? I will, my dear friend, grow better ;—I promise 
you I will. I will not continually brood over the little evil, which fortune has cast 
upon me, as I have always done—I will enjoy the present, and the past shall be 
indeed gone by. 


(b) The nature passage from I, May 10:8 


When the refreshing dampness of the valley descends around me—when the 
noon-day sun pours his unavailing beams on the impenetrable shade of my chosen 
wood, and only an occasional solitary ray pierces to its inmost recess—when I 
rest myself among the high grass by the waterfall and thus brought nearer to the 
earth find there a thousand wonderful varieties of vegetation—when I feel myself 
grow familiar and intimate with the untold tribes of the insect world that inhabit 
the plants around me and with the unnumbered and innumerable forms of those 
that creep and those that fly, and thus feel the sensible presence of that Almighty 
being, who formed us in his own image, the very breath of that Eternal being, who 
supports and preserves us in perpetual delight—O, my dear friend, when this bright 
vision dawns on my senses and the world and the heaven I have imagined descend 
and rest in my soul—then, in fervent aspiration, I often commune with myself and 
ask: Canst thou breathe that spirit upon thy canvass, which lives and glows within 
thee ; and make that canvass the mirror of thy soul, as thy soul is the mirror of the 
Everlasting God ?—O my friend! I bow to the earth and sink under the power and 
majesty of the conception ! 


(c) The Ossian letter of II, October 12: 


Ossian has taken the place of Homer in my heart. He leads me to a world of 
wonders indeed! I follow him in his wanderings over heaths and through tempests 
on whose solemn clouds the spirits of his fathers ride forth in the pale light of the 
moon—I listen with him from the mountains amidst the uproar of the storm to the 
wailings of the dead in the depths of their caverns and to the sighs of the maiden, 
who pours out her sorrows and her life at the moss-covered tomb of her fallen hero 
and lover—I meet the aged bard on the wild, where he seeks the footsteps of his 
fathers and finds alas! only their graves!—I see him turn his disconsolate eye 
towards the mild star of evening as it sinks in the heaving ocean, and mark how it 
recalls to his proud spirit the days that are past, the days when its friendly ray 
lighted him to danger and glory and the moon shone on his bark as it returned with 
the spoils and garlands of victory. But, when I read the deep despair which has 
settled on his brow—when I see the last of the fallen generation of greatness 
tottering in decrepitude to the tomb and finding his hope and happiness in that very 
decay which is the token of his release—when I see him gaze on the cold earth that 
is to cover him and the tall grass which is to wave over him, and hear him cry: 





88 Citations give Roman numerals for Part I or II, followed by the date of the 
letter. 
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“The traveller will come—He who saw me in the days of my beauty will come and 
ask: ‘Where is the bard? Where is Fingal’s honour’d son?’ His footstep is on my 
grave—He seeks me in vain on the earth!”—then, William, then I could seize the 
sword of heroism and release my Prince from the languor of gradual decay and 
afterwards send forth my own emancipated spirit to accompany the Demigod! 


(d) Herausgeber an den Leser: 


Melancholy and ennui had taken deeper and deeper root in Werter’s mind and 
wound themselves more and more closely about his heart, until at last they had 
obtained an unlimited empire over him. The harmony of his spirit was completely 
lost—a secret, burning impatience, which perpetually kept all his faculties in uneasy 
action upon each other, produced extravagance and absurdity of conduct and at 
last reduced him to a wearisome weakness, against which he contended even more 
strenuously than he had contended against all his former sufferings. The oppres- 
sion at his heart impaired his mental faculties and the acuteness of his perceptions. 
—He became an unpleasant companion, grew continually more unhappy, and, in 
proportion as he was more unhappy, became more unfit for society. 


A few direct comparisons of parts of the same sections with Boylan’s 
version®® may serve to emphasize the high quality of Ticknor’s work. 


With the corresponding section of (a) above compare Boylan’s: 


Have not other attachments been specially appointed by fate to torment a head 
like mine? Poor Leonora! and yet I was not to blame. Was it my fault that whilst 
the peculiar charms of her sister afforded me an agreeable entertainment, a passion 
for me was engendered in her feeble heart ? 


With (b): 


When the lovely valley teems with vapour around me, and the meridian sun 
strikes the upper surface of the impenetrable foliage of my trees, and but a few 
stray gleams steal into the inner sanctuary, then I throw myself down in the tall 
grass by the trickling stream, and as I lie close to the earth, a thousand unknown 
plants discover themselves to me. 


With (c): 


Ossian has superseded Homer in my heart. To what a world does the illustrious 
bard carry me! To wander over pathless wilds, surrounded by impetuous 
whirlwinds, where, by the feeble light of the moon, we see the spirits of our ances- 
tors; to hear from the mountain-tops, mid the roar of torrents, their plaintive 
sounds issuing from deep caverns, and the sorrowful lamentations of a maiden who 
sighs and expires on the mossy tomb of the warrior by whom she was adored. I 
meet this bard with silver hair; he wanders in the valley, he seeks the footsteps of 
his fathers, and, alas! he finds only their tombs. Then contemplating the pale moon, 
as she sinks beneath the waves of the rolling sea, the memory of bygone days strikes 





89 Novels and Tales by Goethe ... Translated Chiefly by R. D. Boylan, Esq. 
(London, 1854). Long, in his article of 1915 (JEGP, XIV, 201) regarded this as 
the best translation. It is hardly advisable to compare Ticknor’s manuscript with 
the most recent versions (William Rose’s translation of 1929 or Victor Lange’s 
revision and adaptation of Boylan, published in 1949), for in the matter of simple 
accuracy Ticknor cannot hold his own. Yet in English style he still rivals the best. 
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the mind of the hero,—days, when approaching danger invigorated the brave, and 
the moon shone upon his bark laden with spoils, and returning in triumph. 


With (d) : 


Sorrow and discontent had taken deep root in Werther’s soul, and gradually 
imparted their character to his whole being. The harmony of his mind became 
completely disturbed; a perpetual excitement and mental irritation, which 
weakened his natural powers, produced the saddest effects upon him, and rendered 
him at length the victim of an exhaustion against which he struggled, with still 
more painful efforts than he had displayed, even in contending with his other mis- 
fortunes. His mental anxiety weakened his various good qualities, and he was soon 
converted into a gloomy companion—always unhappy and unjust in his ideas, the 
more wretched he became. 


Obviously Boylan attempts more nearly word-for-word accuracy 
than Ticknor 





at least in general—but in doing so he sometimes writes 
in an awkward or colorless fashion. Ticknor’s language is by contrast 
smooth and natural. It approaches in poetic power the high standard of 
the original. There are, however, in Ticknor’s version, inaccuracies 
which do not appear in Boylan and several cases of out-and-out failure 
to understand the text (e.g., I, July 11, last paragraph). But for a “first 
real exercise in German” the performance is remarkable. 

Detailed collation of Ticknor’s manuscript with Malthus, Render, or 
Pratt would be interesting but space-consuming. Long gives an ade- 
quate review of the other versions,*® and the selections here should suf- 
fice for a first impression of Ticknor’s. 

One point of external comparison with previous translations deserves 
special note—the matter of omissions. Every one of the seven transla- 
tions preceding Ticknor’s may fairly be said to present a mutilated text. 
Only in Pratt’s version can the omissions be called minor. Ticknor, like 
most of his predecessors, left out a majority of the Ossian passages. 
Otherwise his only suppression of the original is the latter part of II, 
September 4, where, instead of finishing the story of the unhappy farm- 
hand, he simply places four asterisks after “nobody knows what has be- 
come of him” and proceeds to the next letter. Ticknor’s work is as nearly 
complete as the best and far better than most of the early versions. 
Furthermore, Ticknor does not share his predecessors’ penchant for 
adding to Goethe’s text. 

The excellence of Ticknor’s language makes it easy to forgive his 
errors. It may also lead one to overlook such changes in emphasis or 
attitude as reflect Ticknor’s own prejudices. Though these changes 
sometimes constitute serious flaws in the translation, they have the 
compensatory value of adding considerably to our understanding of 
Ticknor. He was not willing to go quite as far as Goethe in the represen- 





40 Loc. cit., passim. 
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tation of strong emotion. That he went so far as to reproduce such highly 
charged passion at all is clear indication that he was not completely 
dominated by his reserved and Puritan environment or by the general 
Anglo-American denunciation of Werther on moral grounds. He cer- 
tainly did not have the worried antipathy of the younger Emerson. But 
the surging current of Werther’s emotion is sometimes too much for 
Ticknor, and he softens it or diverts it by some fairly consistent devices. 

For example, he may simply tone down an emotionally high-pitched 
word or phrase to something less striking : 


I, July 13: “. . . dir darf ichs wohl sagen, . . . wie ich mich selbst 
anbete, seitdem sie mich liebt !” he translates, “I dare to tell you, how I 
respect, how I honour myself because she loves me!” 


I, July 16: “Alle Begier schweigt in ihrer Gegenwart,” Ticknor 
quiets to, “All presumption is repressed in her presence” ; and II, Sep- 
tember 12, “Sein Kuss . . . ist nicht ganz ohne Begierde,” he renders, 
“His favours . . . are not entirely disinterested.” 


II, March 15: “Ich knirsche mit den Zahnen,” becomes, “I have lost 
all patience” ; and II, continuation of December 20: “Er knirrte mit den 
Zahnen,” similarly, “He started.” 


I, September 10: “Der ruhige Albert war ganz aus seiner Fassung” 
is, even in this taut scene, rendered only by, “Yes even the calm Albert 
was moved.” 


There are numerous instances of this sort, and even some where 
Ticknor’s doubts about a particularly intense phrase are expressed by 
excision. For example: 


In I, August 28: “schlirfe ich die Erinnerung jener Seligkeiten ein,” 
the Seligkeiten is omitted. And “her breath” is as far as Ticknor cared 
to go in reproducing I, July 16, “der himmlische Atem ihres Mundes.” 


Some of these instances also illustrate another and broader principle 
underlying Ticknor’s changes—his caution in rendering intense pas- 
sages of specifically personal feeling. Ticknor’s somewhat surprising 
fondness for this impassioned, highly individual book is thus occasion- 
ally checked by a Puritan suspicion of emotional outbursts. This process 
is particularly evident when Goethe’s language runs counter to Tick- 
nor’s religious sensibilities. 

The conflict must have been severe in many passages. In most, to be 
sure, he is faithful to the original. But in a significant number he resorts 
to “editing.” Some examples : 


I, August 12: “Wiederholtes Versprechen, das ihr die Gewissheit 
aller Hoffnungen versiegelt, kuhne Liebkosungen, die ihre Begierden 
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vermehren . . .” “His repeated promises, which seem to seal the assur- 
ance of all her hopes, his endearing fondness, which only increases her 
passion .. .” 

I, August 30: “Was soll diese tobende endlose Leidenschaft? Ich 
habe kein Gebet mehr als an sie . . .” “What can this ardent inextin- 
guishable passion portend ? I can offer up no prayer but for her . . .” 


I, August 30: “Wenn ich bei ihr gesessen bin, zwei, drei Stunden, 
und mich an ihrer Gestalt, an ihrem Betragen, an dem himmlischen 
Ausdruck ihrer Worte geweidet habe und nun nach und nach alle meine 
Sinnen aufgespannt werden, mir es diister vor den Augen wird, ich 
kaum noch hore und es mich an die Gurgel fasst wie ein Meuchel- 
morder . . .” “When I have sat for hours together at her side and 
gazed on her form and watched her motions and listened to the enchant- 
ment of her conversation, by degrees, my senses fade, my eyes grow 
dim, her accents die away on my ears and my power of articulation is 
suffocated .. .” 


II, March 16: “. . . dass ich ihm den Degen durch den Leib stossen 
konnte .. . . that I might take vengeance on his life . . .” 


oo 46 


II, November 30: ‘Und diirft ihr das Wahn nennen, ihr Wortkramer 
auf euren Polstern?—Wahn!” “And who shall be presumptuous 
enough to call this folly?” 


Last long letter to Charlotte: “. . . und fasse dich und bleibe bei dir 
vor dem Angesichte des Unendlichen in ewigen Umarmungen.” 
“ . . then I shall claim you ; and before the face of the everlasting God, 
we shall meet and dwell forever.” 


Ticknor’s compunction sometimes affects only a single word. Himmel 
and himmilisch, for instance, are rarely translated literally in other than 
their literal religious uses. Even such slight alterations show how Tick- 
nor, in satisfying his moral and aesthetic sense, may damage the style 
and forcefulness of Il’erther. In the most obvious instances Ticknor 
simply deletes. A good example is the passage in I, August 12 (near 
the end) which introduces the developing emotional crisis of the ycung 
girl heading toward suicide: 

... deren feurige Natur fiihlt nun endlich innigere Bediirfnisse, die durch die 


Schmeicheleien der Manner vermehrt werden; ihre vorigen Freuden werden ihr 
nach und nach unschmackhaft .. . 


sy no accident, we have left of this passage in Ticknor’s translation : 


In time, however, she begins to feel an aching void in her heart, her former 
enjoyments became by degrees, insipid... : 


This sentence, viewed alone, could mean anything up to and including a 
longing for spiritual redemption. 
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An excision of more striking nature takes its toll of the eloquent pas- 
sage (1, May 10) on the relationship of nature, the artist, and God. 
Goethe says : 

. mein Freund, wenns dann um meine Augen dammert und die Welt um mich 


her und der Himmel ganz in meiner Seele ruhn wie die Gestalt einer Geliebten, 
dann sehne ich mich oft und denke: Ach kénntest du das wieder ausdriicken . . . 


Ticknor takes umbrage at the simile and writes only: 


O, my dear friend, when this bright vision dawns on my senses and the world 
and the heaven I have imagined descend and rest in my soul—then, in fervent 
aspiration, I often commune with myself and ask: Canst thou recall that impres- 
sion ?41 


Ticknor’s tendency to quiet emotional passages is not so strong as to 
preclude instances of the opposite. For example, in I, July 13, he height- 
ens “Gefiihl des wahren Verhaltnisses” to “sober certainty of waking 
bliss.” Needless to say, there are very few such cases, and when they do 
occur they are apt to represent an increase of spiritual or religious fer- 
vor rather than individual passion. 

A less significant but frequent point of divergence is Ticknor’s habit 
of generalizing or explaining the specific. The effect is not usually for 
the best. 

An example is the phrase “die unzahligen, unergriindlichen Gestalten 
der Wiirmchen, der Miickchen,” in I, May 10, which Ticknor gives as 
“the unnumbered and innumerable forms of those that creep and those 
that fly.” Similar rejection of the specific in favor of the generalized ap- 
pears in I, July 20: “ists im Grunde nicht einerlei, ob ich Erbsen zahle 
oder Linsen?” which Ticknor translates, “Can there be such a mighty 
difference between such miserable trifles ?” 

An alteration on a somewhat larger scale appears in I, August 12. 
Goethe wrote : “ ‘Dass ihr Menschen,’ rief ich aus, ‘um von einer Sache 
zu reden, gleich sprechen miisst : das ist toricht, das ist klug, das ist gut, 
das ist bés!’” Ticknor renders this: “ ‘Why is it necessary,’ I cried, 
‘to determine so quickly, that any action is weak or wise or honourable 
or disgraceful ?’ ”"—with a consequent loss of vividness and immediacy 
of feeling. 

These dubious practices are fortunately anything but universal, and 
enumerating them should not lead to an unfavorable judgment of Tick- 
nor’s work. After all, such faults, which are Ticknor’s worst, are trifling 





41 Two passages from the typescript journals provide an interesting sidelight 
on the tendencies revealed in the preceding selections. In discussing the conduct of 
Americans in Paris, Ticknor speaks of his countrymen as “coming from the rigid 
purity of a religious people, against which no one can offend without receiving an 
exemplary punishment from publick opinion . . .” (IV, 448; May 14, 1817). Look- 
ing at the Correggio Madonna at Dresden he finds the child “almost too much like 
a Cupid to please my Protestant eyes” (II, 235; Sept. 28, 1816). 
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compared to the /ése-majesté of Render** and the somewhat less violent 
omissions, errors, and emendations of every one of the other early trans- 
lations. 

Quite apart from its high comparative rank among the Werther 
translations, Ticknor’s version has, in sum, three considerable areas of 
merit and interest. First is its uniform excellence of language, its uncom- 
promising avoidance of distorted and awkward English. Second is the 
addition to our understanding of Goethe in America—the best-known 
work of his most impassioned period translated by one of America’s 
true “literary pioneers.” And last there is the new light on this pioneer 
himself. For the Sorrows of Werter stands alone among Ticknor’s writ- 
ings, an unsuspected vein of youthful emotion, love of nature, and crea- 
tive power, testimony to at least partial affinity with the young Goethe. 


Dartmouth College 





42 To support this important comparison, I quote the end of Render’s Sorrows 
of Werter (the edition used was published by Jacob Moore in Concord, N. H., 
1824) : “At six in the morning, his servant went into the room with a candle. He 
found his master on the floor, and weltering in his blood. He ran immediately to 
Albert's. Charlotte heard the gate bell ring; an universal tremor seized her; she 
waked her husband, and both got up. The servant with his eyes bathed in tears, told 
them the dreadful event. Charlotte fell senseless at Albert's feet. 

“Albert was no sooner dressed, than he went immediately to see if he could 
render Werter any assistance; but when he entered his apartment he found him 
lying on the ground. All aid was now, alas! in vain; the fatal deed was irrevocably 
done; in fact, Werter was completely dead. A surgeon had previously examined 
the body, but though the corpse was yet warm, no signs of life remained. On his 
bureau lay the celebrated performance, called Emily Galoti. 

“The distress of Albert, and the situation of Charlotte, may easily be conceived, 
but cannot be described. As to his funeral, it took place with much solemnity, but 
with little pomp.—Albert sincerely lamented his unhappy and untimely fate; from 
the eyes of Charlotte it long continued to draw inexhaustible showers of the tears 
of bitterness and sorrow. He was followed to the grave by the old Bailiff and his 
two sons, who sincerely regretted the loss of so faithful and valuable a friend.” 








GOETHE, GIDE, AND VALERY 


JACQUELINE E. pe La Harpe 


Lb: TIME is drawing near when a study covering the first half of 
the twentieth century will be needed as a sequel to Fernand Balden- 
sperger’s Goethe en France, written in the very first years of this cen- 
tury. In spite of adverse conditions in the field of international politics, 
the impact of Goethe has not ceased to make itself felt in France, as is 
eloquently demonstrated by two great literary figures, André Gide in 
the realm of prose and Paul Valéry in that of poetry. The threads which 
run from Goethe to these two authors are numerous. Because of their 
pregnant meaning, we have chosen for examination Goethe’s concep- 
tion of the daemon and his conception of Mephistopheles. Revived by 
Gide and Valéry, but also metamorphosed and adapted to new needs, 
these conceptions transcend in interest the particular authors involved 
and shed light even on our troubled times. 

In his late sixties, Goethe became much concerned with the demonic 
as is shown by the Urworte, the commentary on the same in Kunst und 
Altertum,' the well-known passage of Dichtung und Wahrheit,? and 
the many entries in Eckermann’s Gespriche.* For Goethe the demonic 
is, in brief, that which escapes our rational speculative ability : “Das 
Damonische ist dasjenige, was durch Verstand und Vernunft nicht 
aufzuldsen ist.’’* It is to be found both inside and outside of man ; inside, 
as a propelling agent and the essence of his personality ; outside, in the 
circumstances shaping his life. For instance, Goethe designates as de- 
monic his meeting with Schiller; in this connotation, the idea very 
nearly corresponds to the tyche of the ancients, and borders on the 
anangke. However, for the purpose of the present investigation, this 
letter aspect of the demonic, outside of man, may be left aside. 

One might say that the daemon can be equated with the forces of the 
subconscious in man. These forces are particularly strong in the su- 
perior man, “Je héher ein Mensch, desto mehr steht er unter dem Ein- 


fluss der Damonen’’:* in him they reveal themselves as a vital urge 
11, iii. 
2 Book XX. 
8 Anno 1828: Mar. 11, Oct. 23. 1829: Mar. 24, Apr. 2, Dec. 6. 1830: Mar. 5. 
1831: Feb. 18, 28, Mar. 2, 8, 18, 28, 30, June 20. 1832: Feb. 17. 
4 Eckermann, Gesprache, Mar. 2, 1831. 
5 Ibid., Mar. 24, 1829. 
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towards action and endeavor ; in the artist, they constitute the fountain- 
head of his creative activity. On the whole, the demonic forces are es- 
sentially good.* However, because they are forces that strive for expres- 
sion and expansion, ever proposing to man the unattainable, they tend 
also, for that very reason, to disorder and chaos, hence to destruction. 
As such they should be mastered and kept in check by man. Thus, ac- 
cording to Goethe, the “inner” daemon divides into two parts. Man can 
use one to his greatest profit; it is the very law of his being. The other 
he should guard against and enslave. Consequently, man needs an art 
of fine balancing ; he must be sufficiently master of himself either to fol- 
low or resist the promptings of his daemon.’ In its relentless urging on 
of man, the daemon appears closely related to life, the divine process of 
change, and constant becoming. 

It is easy to see how these various elements—subconsciousness, 
change, and becoming—were bound to attract André Gide. Concerning 
his lifelong relation with Goethe, it will suffice to recall a few facts. Gide 
was not yet out of school when, to his delight, and thanks to his friend 
Pierre Louys, he discovered Goethe through reading the dialogue of 
Faust with the Centaur in Faust J]. With the exception of about fifteen 
years spent in learning English, he has steadily kept up the study of 
German and the reading of Goethe in the original, deriving an ever- 
growing delight from the improvement, over the years, of his under- 
standing of the thought and his appreciation of the form. In 1941 he de- 
clared: “Depuis l’age de vingt ans, je me suis nourri de Goethe.”* 
Goethe the man—Gide read Lewes’ biography in a German translation 
—was for him of prime interest and remained indissolubly linked in his 
mind with the writer. Finally, Goethe’s influence is the only one which 
he willingly and gladly acknowledges.°® 

That aspect of the Goethean concept of the demonic which Gide ac- 
cepted at first, and made his own, was the daemon as a subconscious 
force of beneficent activity. To the young man and artist—who felt so 
strongly impelled, from the very depths of his being, to strike out on 





6 See in particular Eckermann, Gesprache, Mar. 11, 1828, where, however, 
Goethe also speaks of “retarding demons” (on these, see entry of Oct. 23, 1828). 

7 On the question to what extent man can take a stand against the apparently 
ineluctable power of the “Damonische,” see in particular Eckermann, Gespriche, 
Mar. 18, 1831, where Goethe uses as an example the old French game of codille, 
in which the power of the dice is counteracted by the cleverness of the player. 

8 Jnt. Imag., 1V, 49 (Nov. 1941). 

9“ ..ce génie auquel, sans doute, je dois plus qu’a aucun autre, peut-étre 
méme qu’a tous les autres réunis. Oui vraiment, en parlant de lui, il me semble 
aujourd’hui que je m’acquitte d’une dette. J’eus le bonheur de rencontrer Goethe au 
début de ma vie...” “Goethe,” Nouvelle Revue Francaise, XXXVIII (1932), 
368-377. On the reluctance which Gide shows in recognizing the considerable part 
played in his thinking by Nietzsche, see the excellent study of Renée Lang, 
just published, André Gide et la pensée allemande (Paris, 1949). 
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his own along ways which took him far from the accepted paths of family 
tradition and social convention—the daemon appeared to play a part 
both desirable and frightening. Gide was torn by inner contradictions ; 
they were to him a source both of deep suffering and of reassurance. 
His complacency made him find in the very fact that he was “different” 
a proof of both the reality and the validity of his Ego. Thus Gide, in the 
first part of his life and writings, equated the daemon with the strong 
creative urge of his literary inclinations and also with his bent towards 
a sensuous enjoyment of life, in rebellion against a puritanical educa- 
tion. In support of this rebellion the daemon offered a manner of justi- 
fication which Gide could not achieve by reason. 

This interpretation of Goethe’s daemon Gide was to formulate, sev- 
eral years later, in a concise and pithy expression: “Vous savez ce que 
disait Goethe? Que la puissance d’un homme et sa force de prédestina- 
tion étaient reconnaissables a ce qu’il portait en lui de démoniaque.’”"” 
From the start, Gide delighted in noting the deep affinities which at- 
tracted him to his great predecessor." 

The understanding of the demonic just described seems to have been 
Gide’s throughout the period marked by such works as the Traité du 
Narcisse, Les Nourritures terrestres, Sail. So far evil, to the extent 
that its existence is acknowledged or mentioned, is recognized as a 
purely negative element, a lack of good, an absence."? 

Evil, however, was to become a positive element, /e malin or le diable. 
We are told’*® by Gide that the Devil was introduced to him for the first 
time in 1910 while reading Paradise Lost with his friend Raverat. 
Gide admits that at that moment he recognized the Malin in the 
shadowy part of his life. This concession was to give way, under the 
impact of the conditions of World War I, to a clear admission of evil as 
“un principe positif, actif, entreprenant ... Je n’eus pas plus tot sup- 
posé le démon, que toute l'histoire de ma vie me fut du méme coup 
éclaircie.”'* The statement appears in a Conversation avec le Malin. 








10 “Identification du Démon,” Giuvres complétes, XIII, 82 (c. 1919). 

11“ celui vers lequel m’inclinaient tant de natives affinités. .. Si je me laissais 
instruire par Goethe si volontiers, c’est qu’il m’informait de moi-méme... En lui 
je me reconnaissais sans cesse... I] ne me détournait point de ma route et, pour le 
rencontrer, je ne m’écartais pas de moi-méme.” “Goethe,” NRF, XXXVIII 
(1932) , 373. 

12In an open letter to Montgomery Belgion in 1930, NRF, XXXIV (1930), 
194-197, Gide professed to have evolved quite early in his career—as early as 
1899—a conception of evil as an agent of creation rather than destruction, urging 
humanity towards progress. It would be easy to detect here the reflection of one 
of the many facets of Goethe’s daemon. This conception Gide would presumably 
have embodied, although in an indirect way, in all his literary works. It is in this 
sense that one should interpret the statement of the aged La Pérouse in the Fau-+x- 
Monnayeurs (Journal d’Edouard) “le diable continue Dieu.” 

13 Euvres, VIII, 349. 

14 Jbid., p. 351. 
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There, the Malin is described as le Raisonneur, the one who tries to 
persuade us that, rather than fight our natural bent, we should give in 
to it. For the Malin is our inner law and necessity : “C’est moi si ton 
sang bout, si ton humeur est vagabonde. C’est moi le regimbement de ta 
raison. C’est moi le soulévement de ta chair. C’est moi ta faim, ta soif, ta 
fatigue. C’est moi ta pente.’’*® From this, as well as from an entry of the 
same period in the Journal,’® we gather that, by then, the daemon had 
been circumscribed by Gide mostly to the sexual sphere of his life. 

Further evolution—and confusion—ensued from Gide’s reading 
Blake’s Marriage of Heaven and Hell. Two passages should be taken 
into consideration as particularly pertinent: First, Blake’s statement 
that “Good is the passive that obeys Reason. Evil is the active spring- 
ing from Energy.” Second, his famous note about Milton who “wrote in 
fetters when he wrote of Angels & God, and at liberty when of Devils 
& Hell, ... because he was a true Poet and of the Devil’s party without 
knowing it.’’"" Misconstruing Blake, Gide came to equate evil (or the 
Devil in the traditional meaning of the opposite of good) with the active 
element in the human personality, the creative urge in the artist. Then, 
after having pointed out that not all was peace or serenity in Goethe, he 
added : “Il y a chez lui du démoniaque, de l’indompté, quelque chose de 
prométhéen qui l’apparente au Satan de Milton ou de Blake.”** 

This statement is crucial, for in it we observe the passage, in Gide’s 
conception, from the demoniacal to the diabolical. Gide was now ready 
for an ‘Identification du Démon,” which is found in the Journal des 
Faux-M onnayeurs. In this most interesting document, we are made to 
understand that the demon or Satan is best served when not acknowl- 
edged. Stating that he does not believe in Satan, Gide declares that for 
that reason he can say: “J’ai le diable dans mon jeu.’”?® (Similarly, he 
will state, years later, of Egmont : “I] est de méche avec le destin. )”’*° He 
then goes on to describe the Devil as une hypothése gratuite, that is, a 
pure rationalization. Therein lies the very reason why he does not be- 
lieve in him. Yet, in a typically Gidean fashion of aligning contradictory 
statements, he also admits that, no sooner is he willing to grant the exist- 
ence of the Devil than “je découvre l’explication de ma vie, de tout 
l’inexplicable, de tout l’incompréhensible, de toute l’ombre de ma vie.’’** 

By now we seem to have come very far from the Goethean conception 
of the daemon. Is Goethe then forgotten in this description of Satan as 

15 Ibid., p. 352. 

16 Journal, Apr. 28, 1918 (Geuvres, 1X, 430). 

17 Marriage of Heaven and Hell, 3 and 6. 

18 (Euvres, XV, 515. 

19 (Euvres, XIII, 80. 


20 “Introduction au Théatre de Goethe,” p. 134 (Winter 1941-1942). 
21 Euvres, XIII, 81. 
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a gratuitous hypothesis, a description which hints at a more than verbal 
linking of Satan with the famous Gidean acte gratuit ? The whole passage 
in question ends on the sentence already quoted: “Vous savez ce que 
disait Goethe que la puissance d’un homme et sa force de prédestination 
étaient reconnaissables a ce qu’il portait en lui de démoniaque.”** There 
is perhaps no better proof that, while evolving on his own, Gide kept 
on projecting onto Goethe or, if one prefers, reading into Goethe his 
own thoughts. Thus, in 1940, he could be found stressing the fact that 
Goethe’s greatness lies in what was demoniacal in him rather than in 
the more temperate and rational aspects of his personality. For Gide was 
aware that Goethe tried to “mettre son démon en vasselage . . . laisser 
dominer sur lui sa raison.”’** And, as he puts it, this daemon of Goethe 
“dans le confort de la réussite, s’est quelque peu embourgeoisé .. . ”’** 
This amusing statement, while testifying to the perspicacity of its 
author, furnishes yet another sample of the above-noted confusion of 
self-expression with social nonconformism. What Gide understands by 
individualism is well-known—the liberty, nay the duty, for the indi- 
vidual to be himself and follow his natural bent to the very end, regard- 
less of prejudices or consequences : “Certains se travaillent pour obtenir 
l’unité de leur étre. Je m’abandonne.”** In this full obedience to the 
deeper inner law dictated by the subconscious is rooted Gide’s concep- 
tion of sincérité, which played such a great part in his life and literary 
output and served as a basis for some of the bitterest attacks against 
him. 

In his concept of individualism, Gide acknowledges the existence in 
man of a power urging him ever forward in the expression of his deeper 
reality. So far, Gide is in agreement with Goethe’s concept of das 
Démonische. But, by not acknowledging the existence of the other as- 
pect of the daemon, that part which tends to disorder, chaos, and de- 
struction when man submits to it indiscriminately, Gide became in- 
volved in a gradual identification of the daemon with the concept of 
evil—evil standing here for what leads not to creation but to destruction. 
In this measure, Gide’s Satan might be said to come very close to 
Goethe’s concept of Mephistopheles as der verneinende Geist.** A full 
understanding of this departure from Goethe’s meaning would require 
a more thorough interpretation of Gide’s temperament. There is first 
his need of self-affirmation in order to combat a congenital sense of un- 
reality extending not only to the surrounding world but to his very 

22 Tbid., p. 82. 

23 (Euvres, *.V, 67, note 22. 

24 “Introd. au Théatre,” p. 155. 


25 (Euvres, XIII, 466 (Journal, Sept. 6, 1924). 
26 Goethe, Faust I, 338. 
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self ;?7 and second, his bent towards a liberty understood as a freedom 
to do whatever one chooses, a concept which appears to be rooted in a 
deep fear of responsibility born of his puritanical early upbringing. 

Goethe definitely stated that Mephistopheles was not akin to the 
daemon, when he answered the inquiring Eckermann by saying : “Nein, 
der Mephistopheles ist ein viel zu negatives Wesen; das Damonische 
aber dussert sich in einer durchaus positiven Tatkraft.”** This character 
of negativity has been preserved by Paul Valéry in his delineation of 
the Devil. His Mephisto, too, could exclaim: “Ich bin der Geist, der 
stets verneint.”*® He has no understanding of love and, like the Meph- 
isto of the Volksbuch (and of Thomas Mann!), he is ice-cold. How- 
ever, more than a century has elapsed between Goethe and Valéry, and, 
along with the passage of time, Mephistopheles himself has undergone 
an evolution. 

Paui Valéry was entering his sixties when, in 1932, in connection 
with the Goethe centenary celebrations, he was asked to deliver an 
officiai address on Goethe at the Sorbonne.*® This date marks the begin- 
ning of a deep interest in Goethe, which brought Valéry, toward the end 
of his career, to attempt a Faust of his own. A thorough exposition of 
Valéry’s understanding of Mephisto would require a detailed analysis 
of his conception of Faust as the latter appears in the fragmentary 
comedy, Lust, la demoiselle de Cristal and the accompanying—and most 
probably complementary, although equally framentary—féerie drama- 
tique, Le Solitaire, both published in 1946 under the common title of 
Mon Faust. Ebauches. However, the examination of one crucial element 
will suffice to outline in its main aspects Valéry’s peculiar point of view. 

In Goethe’s poem the defeat of Mephistopheles springs from a mis- 
calculation ; Mephisto underestimates the power of that urge through 
which Faust becomes der strebende Mensch, an urge which, viewed in 
a certain perspective, could be called truly demonic. Aside from purely 
egotistical considerations, the older Faust pursues a goal which tran- 
scends his own personality ; he works thus in spheres where the Devil is 
not able to follow and the Devil eventually loses his hold. In Valéry’s 
poem, Faust represents the man of thought who has carried his con- 
scious thinking to the point where it becomes self-contained and there- 
fore destructive ; it moves in the absolute, the eternal, apart from life; 
and life, being involved in matter or, in other words, in time and change, 





27 “C’est revenir 4 moi qui m’embarrasse car, en vérité, je ne sais plus bien qui 
je suis, ou, si l’on préfére, je ne suis jamais, je deviens” (CEuvres, V, Divers). “Ma 
réalité reste toujours quelque peu fantastique. Au fond, je n’arrive jamais a y croire 
tout a fait (non plus que dans la vie)” (Giuvres, XV, 299; Journal, June 23, 1930). 

28 Eckermann, Gesprache, Mar. 2, 1831. 

29 Faust I, 1338. 

80 “Discours en l’honneur de Goethe,” NRF, June 1932. 
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represents evil. The Goethean Faust’s temptation was to give up his 
continuous effort towards something “beyond” the present moment’s 
satisfactions. To the Valeryan Faust the temptation is likewise to aban- 
don the realm of pure consciousness and to re-enter the realm of change 
and becoming. But, whereas in Goethe the battle was waged in the 
realm of action, here the drama is enacted on the plane of thinking. 
According to Valéry, then, Mephisto’s very existence is endangered 
by the fact that his own denial is necessarily linked to the present-day 
denial of the soul—and therefore of God. To the self-sufficiency of 
conscious thought, nothing is wanting; the ministerings of the Devil 
himself have become superfluous. Yet Valéry’s aging Faust, who has 
not only experienced everything but has also thought everything 
through, is aware that this leads to the deadly wastes of the Solitaire— 
away from the Devil, in truth, but at the same time away from God. For 
God is life, creation. Caught on the horns of this dilemna, man finds his 
salvation in remembering that thought can be captured in its nascent 
state. At this point, thinking is still possibility only; it has not yet 
entered the realm of realization, when thinking becomes thoughts—that 
is, realities participating in the created world and therefore accessible to 
Mephisto. At this point of nascency, thought is like man before the fall, 
pure and divine. Yet, at the same time, it is already inclined towards 
realization, i.e., towards the realm of realities. Love is this urge that 
ties us to matter and makes of us the slaves of the fleeting moment, 
chaining us to it. Should man be able to capture love, too, in its nascent 
state, before it materializes, when it is still a possibility only, a virtuality, 
the adumbration of things to come, then would he not be in a state of 
balance, living consciously, on the point of creation, yet not committed to 
creation and still less entangled in it? Would not man then be a God? 
Thus, in the persuasion of the balmy summer night in the garden, 
Faust has discovered Tenderness, that unegotistical, childlike (partak- 
ing of the child that continues to live in each of us throughout our 
earthly existence), pure feeling of being alive which sheds its subtle 
fragrance even over our thinking : “Tendresse est une faiblessedenature 
divine, une perte de connaissance dans la douceur.”** And Faust, aware 
that, as human beings, we each have to live with the heart and the mind 
we have—the daemon !—perceives that the union of nascent thought 
and nascent love is the highest of goods for which man can hope: “Oui, 
l'idée a état naissant, et la tendresse qui est l’amour toujours naissant 
et renaissant—leur alliance me rend fou d’y penser et tout le reste des 
valeurs instituées par les hommes ne me parait auprés de ceci que trom- 
perie ...”** Here then would be the “Verweile doch, du bist so sch6n” 





31 Lust, in Paul Valéry vivant, Cahiers du Sud (1946), p. 240. 
82 Jbid., p. 241. 
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of the Valeryan Faust. And here, too, is the point where Mephis- 
topheles comes into his own—lurking in the tree in whose shade, a 
moment ago, Faust and his secretary, Lust, la demoiselle de Cristal, 
were talking and sharing a peach, was Mephisto in the guise of a green 
snake. By now the stage is set for him; he can do his part, which, we 
presume, will lead away from Tenderness to Lust. And he has his say: 
“Tous les fruits sont amers, et qui croit mordre douce pulpe est soi- 
méme mordu au cceur. Tout est poison dans la nature: il n’est zéphir, 
parfum, ruisseau ou je ne flotte et ne murmure. Amour sans moi lueur 
bréve, acte béte . . . Que sera-t-il, Amour, sans le Serpent qui parle ?”’** 

In Valéry, then, Mephistopheles is not only the spirit of negation and 
destruction—he is life itself, and as such is everlasting. And as such 
again, he is also the winner over man whose only means of escape is the 
refusal to live. Indeed, man can say “‘no”’ to life. This is exactly what 
Faust does in Le Solitaire, when, rescued from the abyss of death by 
the kind fairies, he spurns their proffered gift to bring him back to earth 
and life, declaring : 


Non, non ... N’égarez peint vos complaisances, Fées ... 
Si grands soient les pouvoirs que l’on m’a découverts, 
Ils ne me rendront pas le gout de l’Univers. 

Le souci ne m’est point de quelque autre aventure, 
Moi qui sus l’ange vaincre et le démon trahir, 
J’en sais trop pour aimer, j’en sais trop pour hair, 
Et je suis excédé d’étre une créature.*4 


But in this, does not the Valeryan Faust follow in the footsteps of the 
Arch-Enemy and in turn become himself one of the spirits that deny ? 

Thus from Goethe to André Gide, on one hand, and to Paul Valéry, 
on the other, as one follows the evolution of the conceptions of daemon 
and of Mephistopheles, one witnesses the emergence of a new note, a 
note of despair. Goethe was, indeed, not ignorant of the disharmonious 
elements inherent in creation. However, he held that the daemon could 
be mastered and put to better use and greater glory, and he led Mephisto 
to his shameful end of being tricked himself, he the master of all wiles. 
But with Gide the daemon becomes all Devil, and with Valéry our very 
life’s essence is of the Devil. The only way out is to do away with life 
itselfi—which, of all possible solutions to any problem, might well be 
called the least interesting. 


University of California, Berkeley 





33 Just, act II, scene 6. 
34 Le Solitaire. Interméde (Mon Faust, p. 247). 
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